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THE SALT LAKE CITY ELEVEN-GRADE SCHOOL SYSTEM 


Two years ago the Salt Lake City school system abandoned the 
traditional type of organization, reducing the total period of school- 
ing before graduation from the high school to eleven years. The 
change was made deliberately after a study of the seven-grade ele- 
mentary schools of Kansas City and of the reconstruction of the 
educational program exhibited in the University Elementary School 
of the University of Chicago. 

Superintendent George N. Child, of Salt Lake City, contributed 
an article to the September issue of School Life in which he reports 
the results of the change made two years ago. His article should at- 
tract the attention of practical school administrators in all parts of 
the country. 

Perhaps the most important paragraph of the article is the last, 
which is as follows: 

The plan is working out smoothly. There is no question about its practica- 
bility. There will be no loss in standards but a decided gain in vigorous, pur- 
poseful educational achievements on the part of a greater number of individuals. 
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Some of the earlier paragraphs contribute to the general discus- 
sion of the economy of time in such a cogent way that they deserve 
quotation and careful study. They are as follows: 


It is a well-known fact that our traditional twelve-year school, so largely 
adhered to in the northern part of the United States, came to us largely by 
accident about one hundred years ago, and, though poorly suited to our demo- 
cratic ideals and needs at that time, it has continuously become more incon- 
sistent and less suitable as the school year has been lengthened and compulsory- 
attendance laws have become more general and exacting. The surprising thing 
about it all is that we have for so long continued to rest satisfied with the bor- 
rowed plan as though it were a perfected machine. This, too, in spite of the 
fact that educational leaders have pointed out from time to time its wastefulness 
and inefficiency. 

The establishment of junior high schools during recent years is in a sense 
a protest against our old lock-step twelve-year system. It has already done 
much to remedy some of the major evils of the traditional organization. How- 
ever, one of the important purposes of the reorganization—economy of time— 
is in danger of being lost sight of. Unless the junior high school movement 
results in the saving of time in the elementary and high-school program, it is 
our opinion that it will have failed in one of its most important and necessary 
functions 

As already stated, although the attempt to save time in our educational 
program is not primarily a financial one, it is incumbent upon the management 
of any school system to expend a consistent amount of money, which will be 
limited by the circumstances of each community, to obtain the best educational 
results according to conceived ideals of what should be accomplished. In other 
words, the money available for public education must be measured against 
production and the means employed for realizing it. An improved product with 
simplified machinery means success. 

The movement in Salt Lake City is not revolutionary. It calls for a revision 
in the course of study all through and a re-evaluation of subject matter and a 
reconsideration of its placement and its treatment. In the evolutionary process 
involved, the board of education, teachers, principals, and general school execu- 
tives are co-operating in their work and purposes. Salt Lake City, too, is espe- 
cially fortunate in having a favorable public sentiment, without which any 
change in a school system as far-reaching as the one under discussion could not 
be made successfully, however desirable and necessary. 


POLITICAL ATTORNEYS AND TEXTBOOK ADOPTIONS 


A form of bribery which is insidious and legally almost inaccessi- 
ble is being practiced in many of the states as a means of securing 
the adoption of school textbooks by state textbook boards. The 
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salesman who is promoting the interests of a certain book or group 
of books retains an attorney who is located in the state where the 

adoption is being made and through this attorney exercises influence 
_ which could not be exercised by any other means. In some cases the 
attorney is known to have direct relations with a member of the 
adopting board. In other cases the attorney has local political power 
which it is difficult for the adopting board to withstand. Cases are 
known in which a political attorney has made the most brazen 
threats of political or personal punishment to members of the adopt- 
ing board or their agents. 

The practices referred to in the foregoing paragraph are much 
more subtle and refined than were the strong-arm methods which 
were sometimes indulged in a generation ago when textbook adop- 
tions were first made by state boards. The editors of the Elementary 
School Journal have been explicitly informed of cases of the type now 
in fashion by writers who ask that their identity be not made 
public because they are afraid of losing their positions if they were 
known as the sources of the revelations. 

What is the remedy for the situation? One is disposed at times 
to urge that the schools go back to the method of local adoption, 
which antedated the present general method. The evils which ap- 
pear on a large scale would then probably appear in the petty form 
of local coercion, which was not unknown in earlier days. Local 
adoption is therefore probably not the cure. Again, one is sometimes 
impressed with the possibility of avoiding difficulties by turning the 
whole matter of preparing textbooks over to a state printer. Where 
this expedient is being tried, however, it does not seem to be in all 
cases a happy solution of the problem. 

The only real remedy which can be suggested is one which seems 
to be somewhat indefinite when it is set down in words. It is the 
remedy, however, which is most likely to be effective. School officers 
must cultivate a more pronounced ethical attitude. When it be- 
comes known to members of the profession that political attorneys 
have been employed, the unethical promoters of book sales should 
be eliminated from consideration, even though their books may be 
good. The irregularities in practice in textbook adoptions against 
which this editorial is directed usually occur behind closed doors, 
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but they are known in spite of that fact. The school man or woman 
who knows that political attorneys are employed and remains silent 
should think of himself as accessory to the wrongdoing and as guilty 
of an indefensible failure to perform his professional duty. 


ARE SCHOOL HOURS TOO LONG? 


At the meeting of the New York State Medical Society at which 
Dr. George R. Irving presented the paper which is published in this 
issue of the Elementary School Journal, Dr. Frank van der Bogert, of 
Schenectady, commented on the causes of fatigue in pupils as fol- 
lows: 


It is exceedingly difficult, as Dr. Irving suggests, to separate fatigue from 
those conditions which primarily depend on the depressing influences of faulty 
elimination and digestive abuse so common in early life. 

There can be no question but that the child, like the adult, is influenced 
by the speed at which what we call “civilization” is progressing, but in all 
diseased conditions resistance of the individual plays the more important rdle, 
and it has been my experience that rational dietetic management is the best 
means of developing and maintaining body resistance. In other words, I believe 
that, in the majority of cases, the properly fed child will be able to meet the 
demands of present child life and will rarely reach the state of extreme exhaus- 
tion described by Dr. Irving. 

The whole train of symptoms described in the paper can just as intelligently 
be attributed to faulty metabolism and intoxication or to undernourishment 
brought about by bad dietetic habits and poor assimilation as to external influ- 
ences. However much the strain of living may tend to exhaustion, it has cer- 
tainly been demonstrated that the ability to meet this strain depends on physi- 
cal development. I am not arguing against the importance of protecting the 
child from the fatiguing influences that exist today, but I feel very strongly 
that too little attention is being paid to the prevention of the cause of failure 
to withstand these fatiguing influences. I feel that the profession, especially 
our own group, should use its influence in combating the unnecessary strain 
incident to education. School hours are too long; home work is excessive; too 
little time is allowed for the noonday meal so that not only is normal rest inter- 
fered with but unsatisfactory, irritating, or unassimilable lunch must be pro- 
vided or a sweet-shop must be patronized, with the result that resistance is 
further depleted. The supervised school lunch and the proverbial pint of milk 
are poor substitutes for a wholesome noonday meal. Undernourishment and 
fatigue react one on the other, and the prevention of undernourishment, 
whether it be of mind or body, depends on food assimilated, not swallowed. 
Too often the school lunch increases the digestive disturbance responsible for 
weakened body tissues and unstable nerves. 
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Many of the factors regarded by Dr. Irving as causative of fatigue may 
be eliminated by a developmental régime. The individual capacity may be in- 
creased so that the effort may not be beyond it. The balance between mental 
and physical capacity can be made more normal. By increasing the general 
feeling of well-being, the child’s attitude toward life and his elders and superiors 
will become more sensible. He will become the healthy young animal that he 
ought to be. He will no longer be a “trouble-borrower.” Like the adult, the 
“trouble-borrower” is usually the chronic indigestant; fatigue comes later. 
Obvious physical defects must, of course, be removed or relieved, but they re- 
quire a careful appraisal. Unquestionably far too many operations have been 
performed because of inattention and low marks at school. Results are often 
disappointing, and I have no sympathy with the attitude, unfortunately rather 
general today, that, because we do not know of functions, no functions exist. 

I agree perfectly with Dr. Irving as to the value of bodily rest as an aid 
to the restoration of functions, but I am rather inclined to disagree with him as 
to the relative importance of the factors causing fatigue. 


Dr. van der Bogert’s judgments undoubtedly agree with the 
opinions of many students of school hygiene. In a bulletin entitled, 
School Hygiene and Physical Education, the chief of the Division of 
Physical Education and School Hygiene of the Bureau of Education 
recently made a pronouncement against the long school day which 


is common in American school systems. A brief account of this 
pronouncement was given in the September issue of the Elementary 
School Journal. On the other hand, school officers find themselves 
compelled by the exacting demands of modern civilization to provide 
instruction in so many subjects and in so many items in each subject 
that the hours now available for the training of pupils are far too 
few. 

It does not seem possible to induce the American people to give 
up readily their idea that schools should be closed during a long 
period in the summer, and, if the physicians and hygienists inaugu- 
rate a movement to cut off some of the working hours of the 
present school term, there will be nothing for the school to do but 
curtail its offerings. 

The issue that is raised by the physicians is therefore an issue 
of major importance. From the somewhat vague form of the state- 
ments made, it must be inferred that they are not based on extended 
investigations. It is quite out of keeping with the best tendencies 
of the times to settle so momentous a question on the basis of opinion 
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however expert that opinion may be. In the interests of complete 
and safe education, there ought to be a commission which will make 
a thoroughgoing study of the question, Are school hours too long? 


THE MANUFACTURERS’ EDUCATION AND EMPLOYMENT PROGRAM 


A representative committee of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers has published a pronouncement on the employment of 
juniors that shows that manufacturers have arrived at an enlight- 
ened view regarding a matter which in earlier times was often dealt 
with by employers of labor in a narrow and selfish way. 

The pronouncement is as follows: 


Program of the National Association of Manufacturers for the further pro- 
tection of employed children fourteen and fifteen years of age: 

1. An employment certificate issued under state authority for each job 
applied for under a different employer. 

2. A physical examination by physicians designated by the state, and a 
certificate that the individual is physically fit to enter the employment applied 
for. 

3. The completion of the sixth grade, after allowing two years for adjust- 
ment after the passage of the statute in states not already having an educational 
qualification, with proper provision for vacation permits. 

4. The requirement of a minimum of four hours a week of continued educa- 
tion, either in continuation schools or under shop plans approved by properly 
constituted state authority, which should have the power to release individuals 
incapable of further education or to excuse any child until proper continuation 
schools have been established. 

5. The limiting of the hours of labor of all children under sixteen years em- 
ployed in manufacturing, mining, transportation, or commercial occupations to 
not to exceed forty-eight hours per week, with a prohibition of night work before 
7:00 A.M. or after 9:00 P.M. 

6. The strengthening of laws forbidding the employment of children in 
hazardous occupations by more carefully defining the specific hazards. 


The comment of the National Child Labor Committee on the 
program of the manufacturers is as follows: 


The child-labor program recently issued by the National Association of 
Manufacturers is a distinct step forward and may mark a turning point in the 
history of child-labor legislation. 

The manufacturers’ association has, for the first time, taken a definite stand 
that children between fourteen and sixteen should not be employed without 
meeting certain requirements as to physical fitness and educational attainment, 
that they should be required to attend continuation school, that their hours of 
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work should be regulated, and that their employment in dangerous occupations 
should be forbidden. 

The program is officially indorsed by the Board of Directors of the National 
Association of Manufacturers. If this group lends its support to securing legisla- 
tion which will make these standards effective throughout the country, it will 
have rendered a real service. There are only six states which now meet all these 
standards. Seventeen do not yet require a physical examination of children 
applying for work permits; nineteen do not require the completion of even the 
sixth grade in school; twenty-one have no continuation-school laws; thirteen 
permit more than a forty-eight-hour week for children between fourteen and 
sixteen in manufacturing and seventeen in mercantile establishments; fifteen 
permit work after 9:00 P.M. in manufacturing or mercantile establishments. 

On the other hand, it must be clearly understood that the manufacturers’ 
program is in no sense a program of ideals and in several vital points falls below 
even the minimum standards of the National Child Labor Committee. For 
instance, in advocating a forty-eight-hour week for children under sixteen, the 
manufacturers fail to specify an eight-hour day and a six-day week. They favor 
limiting the hours of work for children under sixteen in mines, thereby seeming 
to ignore the fact that all the important mining states now forbid entirely the 
employment of children under sixteen in this occupation. They would sanction 
the work of children at night until 9:00 p.m. Their educational requirement is 
only the sixth grade. If the manufacturers’ association considers its program 
as embodying not minimum but maximum standards, their present attitude 


must be regarded with apprehension. 

We hope that we are right in assuming that this program is merely in the 
nature of the first step and that from now on the manufacturers intend to take 
an active part in the attempt to secure improved child-labor legislation. We 
venture to hope also that, in the light of further research, they will see their way 
clear to indorse the entire program of the National Child Labor Committee. 


THE TRIAL OF SUPERINTENDENT McANDREW 


In order that the record may be complete, there are published 
in this issue of the Elementary School Journal the additional charges 
made on September 29 against Superintendent William McAndrew 
by a member of the Board of Education of Chicago. Mr. McAn- 
drew’s attorneys contend that these are new charges, illegally pre- 
sented on the first day of the trial. They have advised Mr. Mc- 
Andrew not to offer any defense in reply to them and not to answer 
questions relating to them. The prosecution contends that they are 
amplifications of the original charges. 

Up to the date at which this editorial goes to press, the board of 
education has held four short hearings at intervals of a week. The 
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first was purely formal. The second was devoted to the examination 
of Mr. McAndrew’s secretaries and of the assistant superintendent 
in charge of junior high schools. The third was consumed in rehears- 
ing the report, known to everyone, prepared by John J. Gorman, a 
former congressman and a special attorney of the mayor. This re- 
port was published some months ago and is a highly colored state- 
ment regarding the history textbooks used in the schools. The fourth 
was devoted to hearing testimony intended to establish the fact that 
the United States is now being corrupted by British propaganda. 

The tactics of the majority of the board of education are the 
tactics of delay. It is evidently the hope of the majority that the 
case may be dragged along until the expiration of Mr. McAndrew’s 
term. The newspapers of the city and of the country are outspoken 
in their condemnation of a board of education which is so absorbed 
in politics that it sets aside even the most rudimentary principles 
of fair play, to say nothing of fundamental justice. 


SOCIAL STUDIES FOR THE GRADES 


The school system of Dayton, Ohio, has published under the 
title, The Social Studies for Grades V, VI, VII, and VIII, a volume 
of 428 pages dealing with material to be used in giving training in 
civics to elementary-school pupils. The volume is significant both 
for its content and for the example which it sets in methods of deal- 
ing with curriculum construction. As Superintendent Paul C. Stet- 
son has described the preparation of the volume in the Introduction, 
“the method used in collecting the material for the various courses 
of study was not ‘scissors and paste’ but research.” 

It is highly important that school systems should learn to devote 
a part of their energy to the collection of new material. The ordinary 
textbook-maker must be so general in his writing that he cannot 
serve effectively the needs of all communities, especially in the field 
of civics. Teachers must go out into their immediate environments 
and find there examples of civic efficiency or inefficiency which no 
textbook can supply. 

The Dayton volume is interesting also for the general categories 
under which the materials for each grade have been arranged. These 
are: broadmindedness, co-operation, and service. In the fifth grade 
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broadmindedness is cultivated by lessons in which the worthy char- 
acteristics of peoples in other lands are taught. Co-operation is illus- 
trated by facts about Dayton, its population, food supply, and meas- 
ures for the safeguarding of public health. Service is taught by refer- 
ence to the pupil’s obligations to his home and to his school. 

In the seventh grade broadmindedness carries the study into 
historical surveys; co-operation is extended beyond the city and is 
shown to include the state; service is extended to involve contribu- 
tions by the individual to the life of the state. 

The way in which the material came to be arranged in the form 
which was finally adopted is described as follows by Jessie Frances 
Fair, supervisor of upper elementary grades, under whose guidance 
the work was carried out: 


The Dayton committee of elementary teachers on the social studies made 
a survey of the activities in which Dayton children were actually engaged, activi- 
ties which involved relationships with other people. This the committee did in 
order to get a scientific basis owt of which to set up actual objectives for the 
. social studies. Hundreds of activities which involved relationship with others 
were listed. They ranged from an activity as simple as “I helped my mother to 
prepare the breakfast” to one as complex as “I spoke at the synagogue on ‘The 
Need of Filling the Community Chest.’ ” 

The activities were then classified, and those similar in nature listed. From 
each type of activity, the committee considered what objectives might be set 
up. Here were children engaging in certain activities which necessitated the 
forming of relationships with people. These relationships might be right or 
wrong, pleasant or distasteful, inspiring growth or checking it. The committee 
asked, “How can social science, ‘the science of getting along with others,’ help 
to make these relationships right?” i.e., “What specific habits would this kind 
of activity call forth in order that the relationship sustained with others would 
be ona high plane?” From an activity so simple as “I helped my mother prepare 
the lunch,” the committee set up such objectives as the habit of working to- 
gether agreeably: (1) the ability to make a fair distribution of work, (2) the 
habit of accepting one’s rightful share willingly and cheerfully, (3) the habit of 
making a satisfactory adjustment when dissatisfaction arises, (4) the habit of 
expressing one’s difference of opinion good-naturedly, (5) the ability to appreci- 
ate the efforts of others. 

From an analysis of type activities and an attempt to set up objectives from 
these, the committee found certain objectives recurring again and again. From 
an analysis of the objectives, it was evident that they could all be grouped under 
certain broad qualities of character. The most important and recurring ones 
were objectives which could be classified under one of the following: (1) broad- 
mindedness, (2) co-operation, (3) service. 
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Taking one of these qualities as a starting-point, the committee proceeded 
to list again under it the actual activities of Dayton children as they centered 
about this habit to be developed. They then re-established the objectives and 
set up a procedure through which the objectives might be developed. 

To illustrate, “broadmindedness” was chosen as one of the desirable funda- 
mental habits to be attained, because actual activities of Dayton children re- 
vealed a need for forming or strengthening this habit. 

The activities that led to the selection of “broadmindedness” were such as 
these: “I discussed a difference with a friend.” “I debated in a history class.” 
“T gave a talk at the synagogue.” “I worked successfully with a girl I didn’t 
like.” “I helped a German woman get her groceries because she could not speak 
good English.” “I helped a German boy with his paper route.” “I helped a 
negro man with his mail.” “I taught a Japanese girl English.” 

From these activities two general objectives were set up under “broadmind- 
edness”: (1) the habit of respecting the views of others; (2) the habit of recog- 
nizing the worth of people of other races and of other nations. 

The suggestive procedure with which to develop the objective was then out- 
lined in relation to the abilities of fifth-, sixth-, seventh-, and eighth-grade pupils. 

From the everyday activities of Dayton girls and boys and the relationships 
involved, the committee has outlined objectives and procedure, which, it hopes, 
will be at least a stepping-stone which will secure, now and in the future, finer 
relationships with our near and our far neighbors. 

The course is a tentative one. Much experimentation and constructive 
criticism will be needed to establish it on a good working basis. The committee 
invites this help. The members feel that the course in social science is but a 
beginning in the teaching of the science of “getting along with people.” 


CERTIFICATION OF TEACHERS IN VARIOUS STATES 


The United States Daily published a statement prepared by the 
Bureau of Education on the methods of certificating teachers in the 
different states. Some excerpts from the statement are as follows: 


The power of certifying teachers was vested in local authorities first in prac- 
tically all states. It has, however, gradually become more and more centralized. 
At present it is centered in county and state authorities, cities under certain 
conditions, or of a certain size, being exempted in most states and the towns 
in one state in New England. The centralization has come about gradually, 
more and more authority in regard to certification being placed in the hands 
of the state department of education. At the present time the certificating au- 
thority is placed in the department of education wholly or sufficiently to give the 
department large authority in all but about eight states. 

Teaching certificates are issued by state (including state institutions), coun- 
ty, and local (town, district, or city) authorities. Omitting cities, the following 
are the systems of administrative organization for issuing certificates: 
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1. State systems, in which all certificates are issued by state authorities 
and the state retains control over the whole matter of teacher certification. 

2. State-controlled systems, in which state, county, and district authorities 
may issue certificates but the authority governing the issue (including giving 
questions and examining papers) is retained by the state officials. Local authori- 
ties merely issue certificates. 

3- Semi-state systems, in which states exercise some but not complete con- 
trol. The state department makes the regulations and gives the questions for 
examination, but local authorities examine the papers and issue certificates. 

4. State-county systems, in which the state, county, city, and certain dis- 
trict authorities all issue some certificates and govern all or important regula- 
tions (formulating questions, for example) under which they are granted. 

5. State-local systems, as in some of the New England states, in which com- 
plete power of certification is given to the township school committees as well 
as to the state department. 

There is a growing tendency to centralize full certificating authority in the 
state department of education. In thirty-five states state authorities now exer- 
cise entire control. There are ten additional states in which the state retains 
authority to give questions and make regulations concerning examinations. 
County authorities have limited powers, including issuance of certificates and 
correction of papers. This arrangement does not necessarily result in a uniform 
state system, since counties may have different standards for grading papers. 
Uniformity is obtained when state authorities exercise full control. 

Two methods of securing certificates are recognized in the majority of the 
states, one by examination under statutory regulations by established state 
and county authorities, the other on the basis of credentials showing academic 
and professional training secured at approved institutions. 

There is a marked tendency to eliminate the examination method of issuing 
certificates. This is being done by gradually increasing the qualifications re- 
quired over a period of years and setting forth a definite prerequisite for any cer- 
tificate, including the lowest grade, of academic and professional training ef- 
fective at a stated time, usually from two to five years in advance of the time 
at which the law is passed. This serves to give ample notice to prospective 
teachers that the given amount of preparation must be made by the date set or 
certificates will not be forthcoming. Laws setting up requirements which de- 
mand gradually increasing qualifications are often accompanied by minimum- 
salary laws. 

Minimum prerequisites for lowest grade of certificates and number of states 
in which established follow: Examination only (no academic or professional 
training requirement), in fifteen states; examination and minimum amount of 
academic training less than high-school graduation, in two states; minimum 
academic training less than high-school graduation and some professional train- 
ing (six to eighteen weeks), in two states; graduation from high school, in two 
states; graduation from high school and examination, in five states; high-school 
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graduation and professional training (nine weeks to two years), in fourteen 
states; high-school graduation, professional study, and examination, in eight 
states. 

Certificates granted on graduation from, or course taken in, educational 
institutions of secondary or higher grade or by means of examination in pre- 
scribed subjects may be roughly classified as follows: (1) Those based on gradu- 
ation from a standard college or university, generally including professional 
courses, (2) Those based primarily on graduation from a two-year course of 
college grade, generally given in normal schools and teachers’ colleges. (3) Those 
based on graduation from a four-year high school, including professional courses 
given in connection with the regular work or given in addition to a prescribed 
four-year high-school course. (4) Those based primarily on scholarship attain- 
ments, as shown by examination. (5) Certain combinations of the above. A 
combination of this kind commonly established is that of setting up a minimum 
amount of academic and professional training (probably graduation from a four- 
year high school with twelve weeks to two years of professional training) and, 
in addition, examination in certain prescribed subjects, until professional train- 
ing reaches the maximum requirement of two years. 

Besides the prerequisites of academic and professional training, thirty-seven 
states have established a minimum-age requirement, generally eighteen years 
but in one state sixteen years and in five states seventeen years. 

In twelve states applicants for certificates must be citizens of the United 
States or take a pledge of civic loyalty. 


THE ‘‘CLEANLINESS JOURNAL” 


A campaign to educate the people of the United States in school 
and out of school to understand the advantages of physical cleanli- 
ness to health and morals has been inaugurated by the soap manu- 
facturers. The following announcement appears in the Cleanliness 
Journal, a publication which is to be issued from time to time by the 
Cleanliness Institute, 45 East Seventeenth Street, New York City. 


The increasing tendency of large industries to turn to joint effort for public 
education in their particular fields was pointed out by Sidney M. Colgate, chair- 
man of the Board of Directors of Cleanliness Institute, in his address at the 
opening dinner of the organization on June 23. 

Financed by the Association of American Soap and Glycerine Producers, of 
which Mr. Colgate is president, Cleanliness Institute will be devoted to research 
and public education. Five hundred thousand dollars have been appropriated 
by the association for the first year’s work of Cleanliness Institute and closely 
allied activities. 

“Probably more than one billion dollars is expended annually by the Ameri- 
can people for community, industrial, home, and individual cleanliness and 
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sanitation,” Mr. Colgate declared. “Our own industry is only one of the factors 
in this vast expenditure. Other industries are recognizing their opportunities 
for a wider field of usefulness. This is the day of large-scale co-operation be- 
tween industrial and public-service groups. Although time alone can tell the 
ultimate significance of such co-operation, it is not difficult to foresee the organi- 
zation of even greater national movements than now exist, in which industry 
will play its full part. 

“The desire and need of men everywhere for cleanliness is intimately related 
to standards of living, to health and social welfare. The problem of cleanliness 
has many important ramifications, and capable agencies are already at work 
upon them. Our whole thought is to work as far as possible with and through 

‘ these agencies. Where our field touches health, we seek to work in harmony 
with and under the guidance of leaders in the health movement. Wherever our 
field touches social service, education, home economics, and other related activi- 
ties, we shall be ready to co-operate to the fullest extent of our research and 
educational facilities. Cleanliness presents problems, we believe, important 
enough to justify a national organization devoted solely to this end. 

“Tt is of significance that every leading manufacturer in the American soap 
industry has contributed to this movement crystallized in the formation of 
Cleanliness Institute. Our industry is practically a unit in supporting this pro- 
gram. The funds contributed for this service came from manufacturers who 
make approximately 80 per cent of all the soap used in the United States. In 
business we are rivals and competitors, but in this movement we are one in a 
co-operative educational program.” 


One of the first steps in the campaign is the preparation of a 
story-book which includes a series of attractive pictures showing the 
bathing customs in many lands. The announcement regarding the 
book is as follows: 

A generous quantity of these books is to be printed by Cleanliness Institute 
for free distribution to schoolrooms of the third, fourth, and fifth grades through 


teachers who may express a desire for this assistance in teaching cleanliness 
habits to the children under their care. 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES IN RURAL WISCONSIN 


The state of Wisconsin has been more generous than any other 
state in the Union in providing the children in rural school districts 
with library facilities. The law provides that every county treasurer 
in Wisconsin shall annually withhold from the state school fund ap- 
propriated to towns and cities of less than 10,000 population a sum 
equal to twenty cents multiplied by the number of persons of school 
age in the district and shall turn over this fund to the county super- 
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intendent or city superintendent to be expended for books other than 
- textbooks. 

The books must be selected from the Wisconsin school library 
list (formerly known as the “township library list”), prepared under 
the authority of the state superintendent. The books must be pur- 
chased from the state contractor. A new contract is let every two 
years. The contract is let after competitive bidding, the committee 
for this purpose consisting of the state superintendent, the secretary . 
of the Free Library Commission, and the attorney-general. The 
books are sent to the town clerk, who distributes them to the various 
school districts in the town. In the case of cities and villages, they 
are sent to the city and village clerks, respectively. 

Under certain conditions the state superintendent may suspend 
the operation of this law—for example, if there is a public library in 
the school district. 

Exchanges and loans of books may be made between a school li- 
brary and the public library in any school district. The library board 
and the school board, however, must first give their consent. 

The effect of the law has been to put into every rural and town 
school a collection of wholesome general reading material. It is re- 
ported by the Wisconsin school authorities that the children are 
making liberal use of the material thus supplied and that the effects 
are seen both in the widening of the general interests of pupils and in 
the marked improvement in their concentration on school work. 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
ENCOURAGES INVESTIGATION 


According to the New York Times, the Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cation Association announces that it will make an award of recogni- 
tion to the student of education who prepares, after investigation, 
the best plan for the rating of teachers. The article in the New York 
Times is as follows: 


The research service of the Pennsylvania State Education Association plans 
to stimulate experimental research in the objective rating of teaching efficiency. 
Its research-service plan is summarized as follows in a statement issued by the 
association: 

“Each year some special project should be undertaken especially designed 
as a means of stimulating educational research. The broad questions of prepara- 
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tion, length of service, and tenure are all closely related to that of salary and, 
if they could be properly dealt with, would probably come nearer offering a 
remedy for educational ills than the solution of any other four equally specific 
problems. 

“Many theories and schemes have been advanced to right these conditions 
under which teachers work, but they all have one common ‘weak link.’ Teaching 
efficiency has not been satisfactorily accounted for. Further progress with each 
of these problems is effectively blocked by this one limiting factor. Objective 
recognition (through salary increases) of training, experience, and tenure is not 
justified except upon the objective evidence that they have resulted in increased 
efficiency. 

“The time is now ripe for a thorough study of the problem of the objective 
rating of teachers, and the executive council, in order to stimulate such general 
experimentation in this field, hereby votes to offer appropriate recognition to 
that person who is judged to have been most successful in his attempts to solve 
this problem.” 

The following regulations have been adopted by the association in connec- 
tion with its research plan. (1) The award shall not be made before December, 
1928, in order that there may be time to plan a study, carry it through a full 
year, and prepare the results for publication. (2) The award may be earned by 
any one in the educational profession regardless of where he may reside. (3) 
The research service of the association shall make available such facilities for 
aiding research as it may control to any student who submits a plan in this field 
which appeals to the secretary as meritorious. (4) The research service of the 
association shall publish and distribute the report winning the award. (5) The 
executive council of the association shall determine what constitutes “appropri- 
ate recognition” after the plans for the researches have been examined. (6) The 
awards shall be made by a committee of students in the field of educational 
science whose judgments will be received with respect throughout the nation. 
This committee shall be selected by the executive council of the association. 

The association announces that all persons contemplating comprehensive 
research in the field of measuring teaching efficiency may obtain further particu- 
lars from the research secretary of the association, 400 North Third Street, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 





THE SCHOOL, THE MALADJUSTED CHILD, AND 
THE VISITING TEACHER 


MARGARET KNOX 
Public School 15, New York City 


Some persons believe that teaching school is an easy job. So it 
might be if children were machine-made, standardized articles, 
turned out of uniform size and made to fit into standardized niches, 
but children are not like this. Each one is different. Each one has 
his own personality, intelligence, will, and feelings. While our school 
grades fit the average child as nearly as possible, some children are 
below the average and some are above the average. As our schools 
must accommodate these, we have classes for slow children and 
classes for superior children. 

Other children are handicapped by poor sight or hearing; some 
are cripples. Our schools have special classes for all of these, as well 
as for the anemic, the undernourished, and cardiopathic cases. 

Other children, while they are not physically handicapped, are a 
puzzle to their teachers because they do,not respond to class instruc- 
tion or because their behavior disturbs the classroom. They fidget 
and are restless, overactive, and inattentive, or they are unrespon- 
sive, suppressed, shy, and full of fears. Others are contrary or in- 
clined to deceive, or are light-fingered, or quarrel with their class- 
mates. Some are lazy and indifferent, never preparing their home 
work although the teacher knows that the ability to stand high is 
within their power. 

The teacher wishes to do all she can for these children; she feels 
that she needs to understand them better. The ill-adjusted child is 
always on her mind. What makes him a problem? The visiting 
teacher brings her the information necessary to answer this question. 
Who is the visiting teacher? She is a teacher who has, in addition to 
her other qualifications, a knowledge of psychology and psychiatry 
and mental and physical hygiene. She also understands social work 
so that she is acquainted with every agency that can be brought into 
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action to help the “problem” child. She has no class and is therefore 
free to visit the homes, to help the parents and the teachers with 
difficult cases. She can adjust her time so as to go in the evening or 
on Saturday afternoon when the father is at home or during school 
hours when the child is not present to hear himself discussed. She vis- 
its the home and talks over with the parent the child’s habits, health, 
recreation, and playmates and his reactions to his home and school. 
Frequently the parent is finding the child as much of a problem at 
home as the teacher is in the school. The parent and the visiting 
teacher give each other help in planning an adjustment for the child. 
The busy parent who is engaged in business or in a profession is glad 
to take advantage of this help. The home is made better through the 
visiting teacher’s knowledge of methods of adjusting the exceptional 
child, and the parents become better acquainted with the modern 
school. The class teacher in turn is made acquainted with the per- 
sonal problems of the child, and thus there is built up a unity of en- 
deavor in helping the child to solve his problems and to adjust him- 
self to school and to life. 

A few cases will illustrate some of the problems met and solved by 
the school. Sadie was sullen and unhappy in school. She did poor 
work and had been promoted on trial to Grade VII A. Her report 
card showed such low marks that she expected to be demoted. She 
ran away from home but was soon discovered by a neighbor and re- 
turned. The visiting teacher went to her home and found that the 
child was the innocent butt of every family joke. The older, brighter 
children nicknamed her “Left-back,” which they now changed to 
“‘Put-back.” The poor child was desperate. The visiting teacher 
was able to explain to the family the effect that this teasing was hav- 
ing on Sadie in keeping her from making her best efforts. She sug- 
gested that they substitute encouragement and help for the dis- 
couraging and mortifying teasing. With the change in attitude on 
the part of her thoughtless brothers and sisters and with individual 
help in her lessons, Sadie’s outlook on life changed. She lost her sul- 
len expression, became contented and happy, and was successful in 
her school work. 

Rose, an unattractive, unhappy child of ten, in a third-grade 
class, was considered lazy and an unsatisfactory pupil by her teach- 
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ers. There was a new stepmother in the home. The parents shamed 
the child for her stupidity, contrasting her with her stepbrother of 
the same age, who was in Grade V B. The visiting teacher pointed 
out that Rose, as the oldest child in a motherless home, had for sev- 
eral years rendered much home service and cared for the younger 
children and that the faultfinding over her failure as a housekeeper 
had produced a feeling of inferiority, while the stepbrother had had 
the undivided attention of his mother. During the conversation the 
stepmother began to see that here was her opportunity to provide 
for Rose many of the comforts she had been denied and to do for her 
what she had done for her own child. She called regularly at the 
school to ask the teacher how Rose was progressing and how she 
might help her. Needless to say, Rose improved steadily. 

Andrew also had a stepmother. She came to school to complain 
about him. He stole, stayed out at night, and kept bad company. 
His stepmother reported that beating did no good. The teacher said 
that he did not like school and did not prepare his home work. After 
the stepmother’s complaint, he was ashamed to face the class. The 
visiting teacher found that the boy had not been treated fairly either 
at home or in school. At home he had no spending money and many 
chores; he therefore stole in order to get what he thought he was 
worth. Because there were younger children, he had no attention ex- 
cept as he earned it by beirig disagreeable. He had no regular habits 
because no one in the household had. In school he was considered 
stupid and had several times repeated grades. The frequent moving 
of the family partly accounted for this. Mental tests showed that he 
was normal. The visiting teacher persuaded his parents to give him 
an allowance, to allow him to join a boys’ club, and to think of him 
as a boy needing their affection and careful training with good ex- 
ample. She found he had a talent for drawing and, through this, in- 
terested him in school work. The teacher exhibited his work as an 
incentive to do better. With careful supervision and understanding, 
Andrew formed new and good habits. He became a satisfactory pu- 
pil with promotions every term and no return to delinquency. 

Restless Teddy fought all his classmates who were not of his na- 
tionality. He was in Grade I B and was considered dull. His atten- 
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tion was easily distracted, and he had a temper ready to flare up at 
the slightest provocation. At home, he was the youngest of eight 
children, the plaything of his older brothers, one of whom had been 
in jail. He had absorbed his pugilistic ways partly from what they 
intended as fun, partly as reflective of their antagonistic attitude to- 
ward society. The help of the psychiatrist was invoked by the visit- 
ing teacher and the boy’s mental attitude cleared of his antagonisms. 
Teddy began to think of life as something worth while and of school 
as a serious occupation. He took a different attitude toward his 
neighbors and made normal progress in school work. 

Annie, who was in the seventh grade, reported to her teacher that 
she was obliged to leave school to earn her own living and brought 
her mother to school to sign her work certificate. This surprised the 
principal because Annie was young and there had been no previous 
talk of her leaving school. When the girl and her mother were ques- 
tioned, the mother burst into tears. She admitted that Annie had 
forced her to come against her will and that she had hoped to provide 
Annie with a good education. Annie’s father had deserted the fam- 
ily, and the mother had been forced to work long hours in a restau- 
rant in order to support Annie and three younger children. Annie, 
deprived of the supervision of both father and mother and with a 
heavy burden of housework and the care of her little brother and 
sisters, had rebelled. She had gone with older girls of working age to 
places of amusement in the evening and had liked their gay life. The 
mother was in despair but saw no way out of her trouble. The vis- 
iting teacher helped the mother, through the courts, to get support 
for her family from the father. The mother was enabled to give up 
her arduous work and look after the children. Annie was led to new 
and wholesome interests. She became absorbed in her school work 
and was able to graduate with honor. 

Each of these children was helped at the time when some malad- 
justment became evident. Each child had to be understood and the 
weak point in his character sympathetically eliminated through at- 
tention to his individual needs. At the critical time in his life, his 
maladjustment was met and solved. 

Thus, through special classes and special teachers, the school is 
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seeking to help every child, however handicapped, attain the maxi- 
mum development of which he is capable. The earlier the school dis- 
covers the cause of his maladjustment, the better it is for the child. 

The principal of a large junior high school said: “I never had a 
visiting teacher until I came to this school. The difference that 
strikes me is that in this school where I have a visiting teacher I 
never have a case for the Children’s Court. In the other schools I had 
many.” 

In recent years we have been appalled by the many crimes that 
are committed by young people. Our reformatories and prisons are 
filled with the youth who never came under the influence of the mod- 
ern way of caring for the misfit child. Formerly, the parent and the 
teacher did not understand how to adjust this type of child at home 
and at school so that he would make normal progress and have a 
sense of happy satisfaction in his success. 

This connecting of home and school by means of an intelligent 
visiting teacher is the solution of the problem of the maladjusted 
child. 

In a recent magazine article Secretary Herbert Hoover makes a 
plea for a child’s “Bill of Rights,” in which he asks that milk and 
other food products be closely guarded so that they may be pure, 
that playgrounds and parks and places of amusement be opened, and 
that hospitals be ready for the care of the physical and mental health 
of all children. Not only should the physical and mental health of 
the child be guarded, but the spiritual health and happiness of both 
the average, normal child and the misfit, misunderstood child should 
be provided for. Bring hope and encouragement into the life of every 
child who is handicapped mentally, morally, or physically, and the 
number of juvenile delinquents will decrease. An ounce of preven- 
tion on the part of the schools will save millions expended for prisons 
and reformatories because, when understood and adjusted properly, 
misfit children will become not juvenile delinquents but happy, con- 
tented citizens. 





A SURVEY OF OBSERVABLE, IMPROVABLE 
FACTORS WHICH EVIDENCE SKILL 
IN TEACHING 


FLORENCE E. BAMBERGER 
Johns Hopkins University 


A group of forty-eight supervising principals in a class in super- 
vision at the Johns Hopkins University were asked to prepare a list of 
factors which evidence skill in teaching. It was impressed upon them 
that the list must consist only of observable, improvable factors and 
that the improvement made from time to time must also be observ- 
able. A list was prepared, and, after prolonged discussion, a number 
of items were rejected as not fulfilling the observable-improvable con- 
ditions. Those that were retained were arranged in a composite list 
and organized in such a fashion that teachers and supervisors can use 
them as a checking list from time to time. They may be checked in 
columns to the right under the following headings: present in high 
degree, present in average degree, absent. | ; 4 

It was understood that only certain items could be observed at 
any given time, and no marking or rating system is involved. The 
list is simply a survey sheet in the hands of both teacher and super- 
visor, representing mutually acceptable standards and used from 
time to time by both to check valuable items the presence or ab- 
sence of which affects very markedly skill in teaching. 

All that skill in teaching can do is to bring about desirable 
changes in the pupils, in the teacher herself, and in the school en- 
vironment. Therefore, it is in these changes that we must look for 
evidence of skill in teaching. 

I. Changes wrought in the children 
a) Quickening children’s interest .« 

(1) Children showing greater discernment and increasing ability to ob- 
tain concrete illustrative material for classroom use, such as speci- 
mens of rocks and plants, photographs of industrial and other ex- 
hibits, and magazines and books 
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(2) Children bringing in illustrative materials with increasing promptness 
and regularity 
(3) Children showing ability and discernment in securing from outside 
sources additional facts and information for classroom discussion and 
study 
(4) Children participating voluntarily and more completely in all school 
activities 
b) Developing growth of character in children 
(z) Improvement in accepting responsibility, evidenced by being punc- 
tual for all work and having ready in good condition when required all 
needed materials and tools 
(2) Improvement in self-control, evidenced by the ability to wait calmly 
and politely for the correct time to take part in discussions, to ask and 
answer questions, to secure materials, to move about the room, and 
the like 
(3) Improvement in ability to judge the worth of one’s own work, evi- 
denced by skill in correcting one’s own errors before asking for teach- 
er’s criticism 
(4) Improvement in ability to accept suggestions and corrections from 
teacher and classmates, evidenced by incorporating suggestions and 
corrections in subsequent activities 
(5) Improvement in ability to give more reliable and more accurate state- 
ments of one’s own conduct, evidenced by spontaneous confessions 
and by accurate and correct answers to questions 
(6) Improvement in cleanliness, evidenced by the order of desks and lock- 
ers, care of books, personal appearance, and the like 
¢) Securing improvement in children’s ability to think 
(rt) Growth in power to organize subject matter, evidenced by oral and 
written summaries, outlines, and mode of presenting orally material 
to class for discussion 
(2) Growth in power to frame questions of increasing intelligence 
(3) Growth in power to answer questions with greater clearness and intel- 
ligence both orally and in writing 
(4) Growth in power to originate problems of greater and greater scope 
and value : 
(s) Growth in power to offer suggestions of greater and greater worth in 
solving school, group, and individual problems 
(6) Growth in power to analyze and control elements in new situations 
and new problems 
d) Securing improvement in children’s ability to become socially minded 
(x) Increasing willingness to share with others material things, such as 
books, pencils, and lunch / 
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(2) Increasing readiness to impart to others in a legitimate way the re- 
sults of intellectual labor, such as facts obtained from outside sources 
and from independent study 

(3) Increasing power to understand and evaluate the dats of others in 
comparison with one’s own 

e) Securing progressive achievement of children 

(x) Improved scores on standard tests in various subjects 

(2) Improved results in daily work, evidenced by written and oral reports 
from independent study, by scores on daily papers, and by ease in 
making oral reports of increasing clearness and length 

(3) Improved results in habits of study and attention 
(a) Ability to concentrate and to become absorbed more and more 

completely during periods increased in length from time to time 
(6) Ability to use more frequently and more skilfully the dictionary, 
cross-references, indexes, quick scanning of a page when neces- 
sary, marginal topics, footnotes, and the like 
2. Changes noted in the teacher 
a) Increase in skill in locating the contact point for teaching each individual 

(1) The use of the results of mental tests 

(2) The securing and using of the opinions of competent judges, such as 
doctor, nurse, parents, and other teachers 

(3) The use of the results of achievement tests 

(4) The evaluation and use of the data of individual adjustments of chil- 
dren, as manifested in independent work, in movements about hall 
and rooms, in participation in class discussions, in play, at lunch, at 
recess, and the like 

b) Increase in power to bring into the classroom in a very tangible way in- 
creased skill, judgment, information, and sympathy resulting from con- 
tact with genuine life-experiences 

(1) The employment of clever, original devices when occasions arise 

(2) The prevention of overt acts of disorder, disobedience, cowardice, ly- 
ing, and the like by the creation of the right situations 

(3) The use of apt illustrations and of enlightening analogies at the cor- 
rect time 

c) Increase in power to bring to the classroom in a very tangible way in- 
creased skill, judgment, information, and knowledge resulting from at- 
tendance on professional and cultural courses, from wide and varied read- 
ing, and from travel 

(x) The introduction of a greater number of appropriate literary and his- 
torical incidents and examples 

(2) Increase in power to speak and explain with precision, force, and beauty 

(3) The use in the classroom of a larger amount of facts, materials, and 
attitudes obtained by contacts with genuine life-situations 
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d) Increase in ability to meet professional obligations 
(x) Accuracy in making reports and promptness in filing them 
(2) Increasing willingness to share in all extra-curriculum activities 
(3) Increasing feeling of responsibility to improve school conditions, such 
as planning worth-while teachers’ meetings 
3. Changes visible in the classroom 
a) Greater care in the seating arrangement of the class, providing for individ- 
ual physical and social needs 
b) Greater care and taste in the arrangement of the classroom 
(zr) Good taste in exhibiting the children’s work 
(2) Cleanliness and orderly arrangement of blackboards and material on 
desk, tables, and window sills 
(3) Selection and placement of pictures and the like 
c) Greater care of school supplies 
d) Increasing skill in routinizing those classroom activities the systematizing 
of which prevents waste of time and energy 
e) Improved technique of class instruction V 
(x) Preparation 
(a) Aclear, accessible outline for guiding the planned daily activities 
to their desired goals 
(b) A simple and effectual arrangement of the selected materials de- 
signed for clarifying and enriching the planned daily activities 
(c) Neatly arranged blackboards bearing the required assignments, 
directions, reading matter, and the like necessary for the chil- 
dren’s needs 
(2) Questioning 
(a) Definite, stimulating, thought-provoking questions (avoidance of 
questions that suggest answers) 
(6) Questions so carefully worded as to compel intelligent compre- 
hension of them by pupils 
(c) Questions so comprehensive in scope as to demand definite organi- 
zation of ideas on the part of the pupils 
(d) Questions so stimulating as to demand from pupils the conscious 
controlled use of language in expressing their replies (avoidance of 
“yes” and “no” answers) 
(e) Questions having a gradual range from the simple factual type to 
the more complex type requiring interpretation and appreciation 
of facts, thus providing for individual differences in mental ability 
(The purpose of asking these various types of questions is to stim- 
ulate mental activity in all the pupils and at the same time to offer 
an additional challenge to the intellectually superior.) 
(f) Well-chosen devices so compelling as to lead the pupils to make 
their replies intelligible and audible to the entire group, thus mak- 
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ing unnecessary and even absurd the teacher’s repetition of the 
pupils’ replies 

(g) The simple, generally accepted device of first pronouncing the | 
question and then announcing the name of the pupil selected to “ 
make the reply 

(3) Organization of work 

(a) The placing of difficult individuals where they can do their best 
work and at the same time cause little or no group or class dis- 
turbance 

(6) A practical, workable scheme in operation for making easily avail- 
able those materials and supplies designed to provide increased 
work and opportunities for individuals varying in ability, speed, 
and interests 

(c) A subtle but tangible policy employed with different pupils for 
calling into readiness their desirable social tendencies and thwart- 
ing and making unready their anti-social tendencies 

(d) A skilful procedure for balancing individual freedom with neces- 
sary social discipline 

(4) Routinizing of procedure 

(a) An efficient and un‘form procedure for minimizing time and effort 
in the distribution and collection of materials, in moving about in 
rooms and corridors, and the like 

(b) An economical arrangement for making capable children respon- 
sible for having ready and taking subsequent care of all supplies, 
written work on blackboards, cleanliness of blackboards, and the 
like 

(c) Promptness in beginning and closing recitations 7 





ADDITIONAL CHARGES MADE AGAINST 
SUPERINTENDENT McANDREW 


To THE BOARD OF EDUCATION OF THE CITy OF CHICAGO: 


I, James A. Hemingway, a citizen of the city of Chicago ‘and a 
member of the Board of Education of the city of Chicago, hereby 
make and file the following additional specifications and particulars 
in amplification of the charges of insubordination and conduct in- 
compatible and inconsistent with and in direct violation of his duties 
as superintendent of schools, an executive officer of the Board of 
Education of the city of Chicago, against William McAndrew, super- 
intendent of schools of the city of Chicago, which charges were filed 
on August 29, 1927. 

1. That the said William McAndrew, superintendent of schools 
of the city of Chicago, in total disregard of his duties and obligations 
as an executive officer of the board of education, to wit, superintend- 
ent of schools, and in direct violation of his duties as such superin- 
tendent of schools, recommended to the board of education on May 
27, 1925, and thereafter from time to time history textbooks which 
contained pro-British propaganda and which omitted the names and 
exploits of many foreign and native-born heroes of the American 
Revolutionary War, and which are not true histories of America, and 
which were recommended by the said William McAndrew for the 
purpose of promoting propaganda of the English Speaking Union, 
members of which organization were interested in securing the ap- 
pointment of the said William McAndrew as superintendent of 
schools of the city of Chicago; that among said unpatriotic textbooks 
was an American history by David Saville Muzzey, a member of the 
English Speaking Union, which history is flagrantly unpatriotic and 
destructive to the morals of the school children of the city of Chicago, 
and which history had been condemned and banned from the 
public schools of the city of New York while the said William 
McAndrew was head of the textbook division of the school system of 
the city of New York; that the said textbook teaches the British and 
Tory versions of the Revolutionary War and of the acts of oppression 
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immediately preceding said-Revolutionary War and teaches that the 
Continental Congress was a collection of quarrelsome, pettifogging 
lawyers and mechanics. 

2. That the said William McAndrew, superintendent of schools 
of the city of Chicago, in total disregard of his duties and obligations 
as an executive officer of the board of education, to wit, superin- 
tendent of schools, and in direct violation of his duties as such super- 
intendent of schools, caused the hereinbefore mentioned textbooks 
to be recommended for use in the public schools in the city of Chica- 
go, for the purpose of aiding the propaganda of the English Speaking 
Union, and for the purpose of undermining and distorting the ideal 
of American nationality, and to prevent the emphasizing of facts of 
our early history and the heroism out of which our independence 
grew, and to cause the Declaration of Independence to be regarded 
as old fashioned and the inspired men who drafted it to be disregard- 
ed and.relegated to forgetfulness, and to prevent the honoring of 
American heroism, and to prevent the inculcation of true American 
principles in the hearts of the school children of the city of Chicago, 
and to prevent the development of stirring sentiment of loyalty to 
America as a token of gratitude to those who gave us our country 
and our doctrine. 

3. That the said William McAndrew, superintendent of schools 
of the city of Chicago, in total disregard of his duties and obligations 
as an executive officer of the board of education, to wit, superin- 
tendent of schools, and in direct violation of his duties as such super- 
intendent of schools, as a part of the propaganda of the English 
Speaking Union, members of which were interested in securing his 
appointment as superintendent of schools of the city of Chicago, and 
for the purpose of disparaging the feats of American heroes, and for 
the purpose of perverting and distorting the ideals and patriotic in- 
stincts of the school children of Chicago, caused to be removed from 
the walls of the schools of the city of Chicago the “Spirit of ’76,” a 
patriotic picture depicting the valor of the American Revolution. 

4. That the said William McAndrew, superintendent of schools 
of the city of Chicago, in total disregard of his duties and obligations 
as an executive officer of the board of education, to wit, superintend- 
ent of schools, and in direct violation of his duties as such superin- 
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tendent of schools, refused, failed, and neglected to recommend to 
the Board of Education of the city of Chicago that the school chil- 
dren of the city of Chicago be permitted to collect small amounts of 
money to be paid into the fund being gathered throughout the 
United States for the purpose of rehabilitating and reconditioning the 
famous American battleship ‘‘Constitution,” “‘Old Ironsides.” The 
purpose of said collection is to preserve this historical vessel for the 
inspiration of the future generations of American citizens. The said 
William McAndrew well knew that this patriotic project has the 
sanction of the President of the United States, and is under the direc- 
tion of the rear admiral of the United States Navy, and is being 
participated in by the school children everywhere throughout the 
United States. 

5. That the said William McAndrew, superintendent of schools 
of the city of Chicago, in total disregard of his duties and obligations 
as an executive officer of the board of education, to wit, superin- 
tendent of schools, and as part of the propaganda of the English 
Speaking Union and for the purpose of permitting pro-British propa- 
ganda, entered into an unlawful confederacy and conspiracy with 
one Charles E. Merriam and one Charles H. Judd, and with divers 
other persons whose names are unknown to the undersigned, to de- 
stroy the love of America and loyalty to its purposes, reverence to 
its history and traditions and faith in its destiny in the minds of the 
school children of the city of Chicago, and in furtherance of said 
unlawful confederacy and conspiracy the said William McAndrew 
actively encouraged teachers in the Chicago public schools to attend 
special classes in a course in American history offered by the Uni- 
versity of Chicago; that teachers were advanced in grade and pay 
in the Chicago public schools by securing certain promotional credits 
as a result of pursuing courses of study offered by the University of 
Chicago and others; that the book used:in said American history 
course in the said University of Chicago was New Viewpoints in 
American History by Schlesinger, a pro-British, un-American, and 
unpatriotic textbook, which is replete with false and disloyal state- 
ments, and goes so far in its un-American and unpatriotic strictures 
as to refer to George Washington as a rebel and a great disloyalist; 
that said book was used in the said history course because of the 
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fact that William McAndrew, superintendent of schools of the city 
of Chicago, was in a conspiracy to permit pro-British propaganda 
and therefore did not object to the use of it, but actively encouraged 
its use with the idea that the minds of the teachers would be molded 
into pro-British channels and anti-American ideals, and that they 
in turn would transmit those ideals to the children whom they taught 
in the public schools of the city of Chicago. 

6. That the said William McAndrew, superintendent of schools 
of the city of Chicago, in total disregard of his duties and obligations 
as an executive officer of the board of education, to wit, superin- 
tendent of schools, has been insubordinate, insolent, and domineer- 
ing in his attitude toward the members of the board of education, 
and the board of education; among other things in his total dis- 
regard of the instructions of the board of education regarding the 
nomination of a member of the board of examiners in lieu of William 
H. Campbell, whose term had expired October 1, 1925. 

7. That the said Williain McAndrew, superintendent of schools 
of the city of Chicago, in total disregard of his duties and obligations 
as an executive officer of the board of education, to wit, superintend- 
ent of schools, has been insubordinate, insolent, and domineering in 
his attitude toward the members of the board of education, and the 
board of education; among other things in his refusal and neglect to 
call meetings of the teachers’ councils at the times required, and in 
accordance with the duties imposed upon him by the rules of the 
board of education, especially between April 1, 1924, and June 1, 
1925. 

8. That the said William McAndrew, superintendent of schools 
of the city of Chicago, in total disregard of his duties and obligations 
as an executive officer of the board of education, to wit, superintend- 
ent of schools, has been insubordinate, insolent, and domineering in 
his attitude toward the members of the board of education, and the 
board of education; among other things in his efforts to obstruct, 
hinder, and prevent the board of education from withdrawing from 
the supplementary textbook list for use in the public schools of the 
city of Chicago certain textbooks which had been written, prepared, 
or compiled by members of the teaching force of the Board of Educa- 
tion of the city of Chicago, and in the sale, proceeds, or profits of 
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which such members of the teaching force had an interest, in viola- 
tion of the constitution and the statutes of the state of Illinois, and 
particularly in the said William McAndrew’s efforts from March 3, 
1926, to May 12, 1926, to retain on said supplementary textbook list 
and cause to be used in the public schools of the city of Chicago a 
certain textbook known as Gonnelly-Huff Seventh Year Mathe- 
matics, and that such action of the said William McAndrew, superin- 
tendent of schools, was in direct, open, and deliberate defiance of 
the said board of education, and was for the purpose of preventing 
the said board of education from carrying out the duties and respon- 
sibilities imposed upon it by the laws of the state of Illinois. 

g. That the said William McAndrew, superintendent of schools 
of the city of Chicago, in total disregard of his duties and obligations 
as an executive officer of the board of education, to wit, superintend- 
ent of schools, has been insubordinate, insolent, and domineering in 
his attitude toward the members of the board of education, and the 
board of education; among other things in his open, insolent attitude 
in hindering, obstructing, and delaying the carrying out of orders 
of the board of education, which were implicit and exact, relating 
to the transfer of Genevieve Cook, a teacher in the Juvenile Deten- 
tion Home of the city of Chicago, from October 13, 1926, to June 8, 
1927. 

10. That the said William McAndrew, superintendent of schools 
of the city of Chicago, in total disregard of his duties and obligations 
as an executive officer of the board of education, to wit, superintend- 
ent of schools, is guilty of conduct incompatible and inconsistent 
with and in direct violation of his duties as superintendent of schools 
in that he has repeatedly absented himself from duty, without per- 
mission from the board of education, and without any justification 
thereof, and not on behalf of matters concerning the board of educa- 
tion. 

11. That the said William McAndrew, superintendent of schools 
of the city of Chicago, in total disregard of his duties and obligations 
as an executive officer of the board of education, to wit, superin- 
tendent of schools, is guilty of conduct incompatible and incon- 
sistent with and in direct violation of his duties as superintendent 
of schools in that by his repeated unwarranted absences from the 
city of Chicago, while the public schools of the city of Chicago were 
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in session, when the proper performance of his duties required his 
presence in the city of Chicago, for the purpose of filling engagements 
on lecture tours, for which he was paid at the rate of not less than 
$100 per day and expenses, and which engagements necessitated his 
absence from his duties as superintendent of schools in the city of 
Chicago for several days per month. ~ 

12. That the said William McAndrew, superintendent of schools 
of the city of Chicago, in total disregard of his duties and obligations 
as an executive officer of the board of education, to wit, superin- 
tendent of schools, is guilty of conduct incompatible and inconsis- 
tent with and in direct violation of his duties as superintendent of 
schools in that he has acted and is acting as editor of certain educa- 
tional publications which are unprofitable and which were subsidized 
by a certain firm of schoolbook publishers, through which action he 
wilfully and knowingly placed himself under deep obligations to the 
said schoolbook publishers and others who are interested in the sale, 
proceeds, or profits of certain textbooks and apparatus used or to be 
used in the schools of the city of Chicago. 

13. That the said William McAndrew, superintendent of schools 
of the city of Chicago, in total disregard of his duties and obligations 
as an executive officer of the board of education, to wit, superin- 
tendent of schools, is guilty of conduct incompatible and inconsis- 
tent with and in direct violation of his duties as superintendent of 
schools in that he introduced in the public-school system of the city 
of Chicago a certain program of education and caused frequent and 
repeated giving of tests on certain subjects designated by him, the 
said William McAndrew, thereby causing the neglect and hampering 
of the general accepted program of public-school education, and 
seriously impaired the morale of teachers and pupils and created 
general dissatisfaction among teachers and parents, as well as 
physical suffering and injury to members of the teaching force. 

14. That the said William McAndrew, superintendent of schools 
of the city of Chicago, in total disregard of his duties and obligations 
as an executive officer of the board of education of the city of 
Chicago, to wit, superintendent of schools, has been insubordinate, 
insolent, and domineering and guilty of conduct incompatible and 
inconsistent with and in direct violation of his duties as superin- 
tendent of schools in that no ideas or plans initiated or advocated 
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by members of the board of education in a conscientious effort to 
perform the statutory duties imposed upon them as the responsible 
heads and managers of the Chicago school system, and when such 
ideas or plans had not been initiated by the said William McAndrew, 
superintendent of schools, would be met by the said William Mc- 
Andrew, superintendent of schools, with open, insolent expressions 
of contempt and with subtle efforts to prevent its adoption and a 
contemptuous attitude toward the board, its members, and the en- 
tire proceedings. 

15. That the said William McAndrew, superintendent of schools 
of the city of Chicago, in total disregard of his duties and obligations 
as an executive officer of the board of education, to wit, superin- 
tendent of schools, is guilty of conduct incompatible and inconsistent 
with and in direct violation of his duties as superintendent of schools 
in that he knowingly and wilfully recommended the employment of 
persons under the guise of members of the teaching force in lines of 
work which by the laws of the state of Illinois fell under the provi- 
sions of the Civil Service Law, and in so doing arbitrarily caused the 
issuing of educational certificates of various kinds to such persons; 
that the said William McAndrew also wilfully and intentionally 
caused the issuance of teachers’ and educational certificates to vari- 
ous persons without the holding of examinations properly establish- 
ing the right of such persons to such certificates, as required by the 
statutes of the state of Illinois and the rules of the Board of Educa- 
tion of the city of Chicago. 

16. That the said William McAndrew, superintendent of schools 
of the city of Chicago, in total disregard of his duties and obligations 
as an executive officer of the board of education, to wit, superin- 
tendent of schools, is guilty of conduct incompatible and inconsistent 
with and in direct violation of his duties as superintendent of schools 
in that throughout his entire term of office he has frequently refused 
to comply with orders of the board of education, which were implicit 
and exact, but dallied in the matter and used every artifice and de- 
vice which he could invent to hinder, delay, and impede the carrying 
out of the orders of the board of education. 

Respectfully submitted, 
James A. HEMINGWAY 

Chicago, September 29, 1927 





FATIGUE IN CHILDREN: 


GEORGE R. IRVING 
New York City 


Attention has been attracted to the problem of fatigue in chil- 
dren because of a relatively large number of children concerning 
whom the chief complaint has been that they are tired. In addition, 
there are certain children who, ill with diverse conditions, usually 
show marked improvement only when adequate rest is secured. 
There is also the occasional child who presents a set of vague and 
indefinite signs and symptoms which do not fall into usually ac- 
cepted channels and who exhibits evidences of illness without definite 
accompanying pathology. 

A differentiation must soon be made between the ordinarily ac- 
cepted fatigue process as part of the normal body routine and that 
degree of “‘overfatigue” from which complete recovery is not immedi- 
ately possible and which, by repetition, may lead in a cumulative 
way to more serious difficulty. The term “‘overfatigue” is a faulty 
one in that all fatigue implies a condition of being tired. It is gen- 
erally accepted as meaning a much greater degree of tiredness, often 
approaching exhaustion. There are no hard and fast lines where 
fatigue begins nor where the varying degrees of fatigue may be sepa- 
rated; nor is it possible completely to isolate this condition from the 
many diseases occurring at the same time. In other words, it must 
be readily admitted that one is dealing not with a sharply defined 
disease entity but, rather, with one having wide and frequently 
changing limits. It is difficult to separate fatigue from a large group 
of intestinal disorders and the errors of elimination. Fatigue, then, 
may be merely a symptom, occasionally a disease process in itself 
but particularly an abnormal process predisposing to some more 
serious disorder. With the exception of a fairly well defined “acute 
fatigue,” the onset is nearly always insidious, stretched over a rela- 


« Paper read at the meeting of the New York State Medical Society held in Ni- 
agara Falls in May, 1927. 
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tively long period of time, and may be entirely overlooked until some 
intercurrent malady attracts attention. 

One who has dealt with many children may easily draw the pic- 
ture of the “tired child,’’ who seems always to be making an effort to 
pay attention, always “‘on edge”’ or easily annoyed. His speech is often 
hesitant as though shy; sometimes there is an attempt to speak too 
rapidly, perhaps in a strained tone, and with more or less stammer- 
ing. His color is nearly always pale, frequently with little telltale 
spots of high color, a peculiar type of flush on the otherwise grayish 
or pallid skin, most often located near the eyes. The posture is very 
frequently defective, nearly always drooping, and often tensely held 
in whatever position is assumed. There is nearly always a forward 
bowing of the shoulders, a relaxation of the spine, particularly that 
forward bowing in the lumbar and lower dorsal region when sitting 
or, when standing, an exaggeration of the normal curve, with marked 
thrusting backward of the shoulder blades. This flattens the upper 
anterior thorax and helps protrude the abdomen, particularly in the 
flanks. The position of the head is thrown forward at the chin, and 
the expression of apparent inattention or extreme effort in concentrat- 
ing is characteristic. Lines of facial expression seem often to be obliter- 
ated by some subcutaneous thickening, or trick of muscle tenseness, 
leading, for example, to tightly drawn, frequently cracked lips, 
varied by little spasms of the facial muscles. The eyes appear partly 
open, with rather red-edged lids, deep circles underneath, and muddy 
colored sclerae, approaching a shade of icterus. In certain states of 
fatigue the impression is given that the eyes are making an effort 
to see everything going on wherever the child happens to be and no 
matter how many persons or things may be in his vicinity. The 
extremities may be in almost constant motion or display frequently 
repeated movements, suggesting chorea; the ankles are nearly al- 
ways relaxed, with the feet diverging, suggesting uncomfortable 
arches. The general picture of a weary child is one never to be for- 
gotten. 

As part of a process of this type, many signs and symptoms are 
to be observed. In this connection, many of those most frequently 
found are here enumerated. Because the nervous system appears to 
be a frequent sufferer, irritability may be mentioned as one of the 
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most common. With a general hypersensitiveness, often varying 
with the time of day, this irritability may show itself by a quite un- 
called for flood of tears, a brain storm or “tantrum,” keen dissatis- 
faction with things which usually please, difficulty in getting along 
with other children or with strangers, or inability to accept slightly 
different conditions. There are frequently tricks of vision, culminat- 
ing in the complaint of inability to see distinctly, for which the 
oculist may find it impossible to prescribe lenses. Teachers frequent- 
ly report that a pupil does not pay sufficient attention to understand 
what is going on or merely dismiss the condition with the proverbial 
“poor marks.” There is frequent inability to relax, often reaching such 
an extreme as toresult in the observation that “‘he fights sleep.” When 
sleep is attained, it is likely to be restless, and the child may awaken 
cross and irritable and claim inability to find a comfortable position. 
He may show a marked susceptibility to slight changes in tempera- 
ture, teeth chattering and body shaking in a chill with a drop of a 
few degrees, or perspiring freely with a relatively slight rise. The 
reflexes are variable, depending on the degree of fatigue and the 
presence of concurrent conditions. Headache, otherwise unex- 
plained, has been a rare complaint. Some observers have reported 
emotional irritability and impaired imagination, giving rise to weird 
tales and impossible explanations. 

Examination of the heart usually shows a somewhat rapid rate, 
especially on slight exertion, varying markedly with the mental 
state. The heart seems to “flap” against the chest wall as though 
in a lazy, shortened effort at contraction. Frequent extra systoles 
are found without other explanation than the evident fatigue. There 
is often a rapid change of color, particularly noticeable with varying 
mental states of anger, fear, or surprise. 

A rather frequent complaint is that of excessive perspiration of 
the neck, axillae, palms, and feet. This often accompanies the find- 
ing of cold, bluish or mottled, clammy extremities. The hair and 
nails are often brittle. Itching and the habit of scratching are fre- 
quent, although no sign of rash or other possible cause can be dis- 
covered. Black-and-blue marks appear easily, with only slight 
provocation or with no known trauma. 

Fatigued children have frequent “colds” or manifestations of 
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mild allergy, mild hay fever, or mild asthmatic bronchitis. There is 
a frequent clearing of the throat without demonstrable reason, often 
unknown to the patient himself. Sighing is common, often with a 
cogwheel type of inspiration resembling sobbing. 

The mucous membranes of the mouth are likely to show very 
little, if any, change other than the finding of swollen, spongy gums, 
which bleed easily but which do not necessarily give evidence of in- 
fection. Parents often take exception to the appearance of the gums 
because of an extra effort made to keep the mouth in excellent condi- 
tion. There is often an accumulation of gas throughout the stomach 
and intestines. The relaxation of the abdominal wall is almost con- 
stantly accompanied by an abnormally large amount of gas. Con- 
stipation appears to be the rule, often without change in the type 
or character of the stool. The writer is tempted to believe that, in 
certain cases at least, retention of stool arises from failure to appreci- 
ate a desire to have an evacuation or from difficulty in relaxing the 


_ sphincter. 


Mothers often complain that the patient urinates frequently 
during both the day and the night, but distention appears to waken 
him before involuntary voiding takes place. In other words, enuresis 
is not frequent except when marked exhaustion is present and when 
the sensibilities may be markedly dulled. There is rather frequent 
irritability of the genitals; erections on slight irritation, as from 
clothing, are frequently complained of. 

Both mental endurance and physical endurance appear to be 
lowered by fatigue. The subject of endurance is interesting in its 
relation to infections, and in these histories it is frequently noted 
that a child is discovered to be the victim of several illnesses only 
since the onset of symptoms referable to fatigue. We frequently hear 
that a child has managed to escape infections until some definite 
fatiguing effect was noted. Granting that school routine brings un- 
due contact with disease sources, have we forgotten that the average 
child becomes as tired with his duties as his mother at her task and 
his father in his work? 

Another observation is that convalescence from infectious dis- 
eases appears to be delayed where the patient’s strength has been 
depleted by fatigue extending over a long period. In general, it may 
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be said that the more tired an individual, the longer it takes him to 
react from a given illness. 

The writer wishes it were possible to crystallize into concrete 
form certain factors which may be regarded as causative, as follows: 

1. Effort beyond the individual child’s ability. 

2. Lack of balance between mental and physical capacity—for 
example, the child who finds it impossible to work or to talk as rapid- 
ly as he thinks; the “high-voltage” child. 

3. Attempting to keep up with older, stronger, or larger mem- 
bers of the family or school. 

4. Constant association with adults or association with adults 
over a long period of time, where the mental and physical reactions 
are copied after the example of the adult. This is especially marked 
in the all too frequent attempt on the part of adults to place responsi- 
bility on the child. 

5. Urging along in school; skipping grades; attempting to live 
up to a reputation, individual or family, for brilliance. 

6. Studies outside of school—music, especially with long prac- 
tice hours; dancing lessons. 

7. Overplanned routine for children, in which there is no time 
to rest or insufficient time for sleep, meals, etc. This is best illus- 
trated in the governess problem, wherein the child has practically no 
time for spontaneous diversion. Another example is that of visitors 
in the home, where a child attempts to do the entertaining and often 
tires out several adults in any given day. 

8. Daylight-saving time, often regarded as an extra hour for 
vigorous and fatigue-producing activity. 

g. Unsupervised athletics or playground. 

10. The overclothed child—where the garments are so many or 
so poorly arranged that they make for a large amount of weight to be 
carried or else make it impossible to move freely. 

11. Eyestrain. 

12. Poorly ventilated rooms, especially bedrooms; faulty posture 
in bed; too heavy bed clothing; habit of covering the head in sleep- 
ing. 

13. Overeating or improper eating, wherein too large a quantity 
or too indigestible a type of food is consumed, especially after vigor- 
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ous play. Fatigue seems to become much more marked when diges- 
tion is attempted in the presence of even a slight degree of tiredness. 

14. Localized discomfort, such as nasal obstruction or slightly 
loosened teeth. ; 

15. The group of children known as “trouble-borrowers” or 
“‘anticipators,” who have become accustomed to looking forward to 
something unpleasant. This group also includes the children who 
have been constantly nagged in the effort to discipline them or to 
make them pay attention. 

The pathology of this condition is nearly always complicated by 
that of intercurrent illnesses—the findings as the result of life-proc- 
esses, only in exaggerated form. There is little to work upon as there 
is limited material for examination, particularly under the present 
conditions of physiological chemistry and other methods of approach. 
There is probably a high degree of intoxication resulting from faulty 
elimination and improper, slow nutrition, complicated by the intoxi- 
cations of probable disease processes. 

The prognosis, uncomplicated, is nearly always good although 
slow. In general, the longer the duration of fatigue, the slower the 
recovery. Individual reaction to the cause and the relief of com- 
plicating factors play an important part. Intercurrent conditions, 
such as those of twentieth-century life, the need of an education, 
certain infectious diseases, and the wear and tear of competition, 
even in childhood, stress the large degree of co-operation required 
from all directly or indirectly concerned. Another important factor 
lies in the ability of the patient to adjust himself to conditions when 
he becomes improved. There is a marked tendency to recurrence, 
although recurrence does not necessarily result from the same 
causative factor. 

Treatment must be directed at the particular cause or set of 
causative factors—easy in theory, often most difficult in practice. 
Mechanical rest means not a mere going to bed but a complete relaxa- 
tion, both mental and physical, over a relatively long period of time. 
It is questionable whether a real rest can be attained in less than 
three consecutive days, and this period may have to be lengthened 
into weeks. As soon as the initial rest is obtained, more and more lee- 
way may be allowed, permitting partial resumption of play or school 
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and some association with other people. It is important in combat- 
ing fatigue that few people and only those with a quiet manner have 
access to the patient, so essential is the power of example. Avoid all 
argument with the patient. Occasional explanations, brief warning 
of what is to be undertaken, and answering of essential questions are 
necessary, but to carry on long conversations or to attempt a com- 
plete conversion to a way of thinking is practically impossible and 
not productive of results. If necessary to attain the end, secure a 
definite geographical change, as from city to country, from seashore 
to mountains, or from sea level to hills. Another important point in 
securing the necessary rest is to establish absolute regularity in 
the day’s ‘routine without the patient’s being aware that a new 
régime has been instituted and without the patient’s being consulted 
about it. 

Sedative baths, usually warm, and frequent cleansing of the skin 
usually help. As soon as practicable, mild corrective exercises, never 
to the point of mental or physical exhaustion, may be used to occupy 
the patient’s time and also to begin the upbuilding process. Secure 
all the direct sunshine that is possible provided this is not irritating, 
and, whenever possible, suggest that all activity be carried on in the 
open air. A frequently helpful measure is the relief of cold extremi- 
ties by the use of gentle friction, electric pad, or hot-water bottle or 
the wearing of bed socks. Gentle massage over large areas with 
stroking and rubbing is often very grateful and is distinctly helpful in 
assisting elimination. 

The writer has been unable completely to separate the fatigue 
problem from that of insufficient elimination. However, the elimina- 
tion factor is an extremely important one in connection with fatigue 
from whatever cause. Forcing water, care of the skin, and the insti- 
tution of deep breathing exercises to assist lung action are important. 
Light laxatives, preferably the saline, are indicated; later, bowel con- 
trol by mechanical or dietetic means may be sufficient. A series of 
saline laxatives may be rotated, but the main thing is to secure 
evacuation. 

The sedative is found to be a legitimate medicinal treatment 
provided it does not interfere with some other phase of treatment, 
as, for instance, bowel action. Morphine derivatives are to be avoid- 
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ed, but bromide preparations or the less harmful of the coal-tar 
products will be found not only advantageous but distinctly bene- 
ficial in securing rest and in taking the edge off the unusual things 
which may develop. Another valuable point to be remembered is 
the mental effect on the patient of an explanation of the use of 
medicine. He has no judgment in the matter and should not be 
consulted. 

It is difficult to estimate the value of suggestion and mental 
therapy under conditions of fatigue. If the treatment can be turned 
into a game and relaxation obtained with as great interest as was 
manifested in the thing which brought on the fatigue, there will be 
no difficulty in this phase of the treatment. Quiet surroundings and 
a quiet personality in the room play a very important part here. 
The nurse or attendant can do the best work without paying direct 
attention to the patient and at the same time can accomplish things 
in the way of mending, sewing, or reading quietly to herself. At times 
a patient is to be read to, pictures explained, and quiet conversation 
carried on, but these contacts will have to be gauged by the under- 
lying cause of the process and by the patient’s reaction. The child 
must accept the plan of his nurse or supervisor as a decision of the 
highest court, whereby certain problems are quietly dismissed, the 
mind diverted, and non-stimulating conversation substituted as 
needed. A simple plan is to have the patient read to under certain 
hard and fast conditions, as in a darkened room with a bandage 
lightly over the eyes and the body slightly propped up on pillows. 
The patient should be taught to breathe slowly and deeply and to 
keep his extremities perfectly relaxed. It is a good plan in reading 
to resort to only those stories of a non-stimulating nature which have 
been previously read and re-read. Rewards for co-operation are of 
some value, but it must be distinctly understood that such rewards 
are not to be discussed with the patient. Nor is bribery or threat of 
withdrawal of reward to be countenanced. It should be clearly un- 
derstood that, if some unusual strain is to come, the patient should 
prepare for it in advance instead of agreeing to make up for it at a 
later time. In this way, instead of sleeping an extra hour in the even- 
ing, a child sleeps an extra hour in the morning in preparation for 
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sitting up out of bed twenty minutes in the afternoon. This plan of 
securing rest might be applied in many fields. 

The prophylaxis of the fatigue condition is largely a matter of 
education on the part of parent, medical adviser, governess, teacher, 
athletic supervisor, or whoever comes in contact with the child. The 
adult should be a good observer of the child’s individual peculiar- 
ities, his ability to execute an effort, and his reserve power, in addi- 
tion to being well informed as to what the average child should at- 
tempt and can easily accomplish. Most children have little judg- 
ment as to what they can stand and no judgment as to what they 
can do under varying circumstances. It may be safely said that cer- 
tain methods of approaching children should be avoided—too long 
an argument, nagging, undue faultfinding, irritability on the part of 
parent or teacher, hasty resort to drastic methods of discipline. The 
adult should always be fair and upon all occasions should teach, 
and be an example of, moderation. Remember the vicious circle of 
affairs when certain effort causes fatigue, which may be added to by 
overeating or eating and still further intensified by restless sleep or 
travel, the child becoming more and more tired and consequently 
less able to control his sundry and diverse processes. It is to be re- 
membered that certain types of diet are stimulating, that certain 
contacts, adults, or playmates may tend to overexcitement, and that 
some forms of activity or amusement may so overwhelm a child as 
to lead to a very marked condition of fatigue, particularly if re- 
peated. 

This leads to the point of a frequent checking-up of the physical 
condition, a careful going-over of the bodily proportions, possible 
physical handicaps, the special senses, and possible idiosyncrasies. 
Furthermore, the early recognition of the evidences of fatigue may 
prevent a more serious condition and may lessen the child’s chance 
of being the victim of nutritional and infectious maladies. 
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THE LIBRARY IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


MINNIE PASENHOFER 
Lincoln Platoon School, South Bend, Indiana 


The library in the elementary school as a department by itself is, 
comparatively speaking, a new institution. The advantages and op- 
portunities for boys and girls in having such a department are being 
realized more and more. 

The purpose of the library in the Lincoln Platoon School, South 
Bend, Indiana, is threefold: to teach boys and girls to use the 
reference material of a library, to correlate the work of the home 
rooms and of the special departments with the work of the library, 
and to develop the reading habit and thus create a means for the 
worthy use of leisure time. 

The first lesson in teaching the use of the reference material in a 
library concerns the book. Its physical makeup is studied, thus en- 
couraging proper handling and preventing soiling and unnecessary 
wear and tear. The pupils read about the history of a book in order 
to get some idea of the progress of its development. 

Lessons are then given on the printed parts—the title page, the 
copyright, the table of contents, the body, and the index—so that 
the pupils may more quickly grasp what a certain book contains, 
more readily find what is wanted, better judge the value of a book 
for a particular purpose, and use it to better advantage. Boys and 
girls learn that the table of contents of any book is really a short 
summary of it and that it tells them at a glance what the particular 
book contains. Where related subjects are arranged alphabetically, 
the index is consulted after failure to find an article in the table of 
contents. 

The dictionary and its many uses as a reference are taken up. 
The principal aim is to establish the habit of consulting the diction- 
ary for correct spelling, pronunciation, and meaning and of using the 
gazetteer and the biographical information of a dictionary when 
occasion demands. 
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Much time is devoted to the scope and use of special and general 
cyclopedias. Dictionaries and cyclopedias are compared with regard 
to arrangement and helps in finding articles quickly. After the 
boys and girls gain a knowledge of the scope of a particular set of 
cyclopedias, of the alphabetical arrangement of the words, and of 
the use of the index and understand the lettering on the backs of 
the volumes, many lessons are given in finding quickly the articles 
for which they are looking. 

Training is given in the uses of atlases, attention being called to 
their special values in reading and geography. Clippings and book- 
lets filed in pamphlet boxes are explained and used for special reports 
when occasion demands. 

Lessons are given on the card catalogue, with special emphasis on 
locating certain subjects in books on the shelves. Before this work on 
the card catalogue is undertaken, an explanation is given of the ten 
main classes of books and of how they are placed on the shelves. 

Follow-up work is carried on by means of a project—looking up 
a certain subject, consulting the dictionary, cyclopedia, and card 
catalogue, and making a bibliography of the material found. 

The lessons on the simple reference material prove of great 
assistance in correlating the work of the library with that of other 
platoon classes. Special reports for reading, history, auditorium, and 
geography are prepared in the library and given in the regular class- 
rooms. There is also a picture file, to which teachers in other class- 
rooms have access at any time. 

An attempt is made to direct the reading of the pupils in order 
that they may cultivate the reading habit. The appearance of the 
library itselfi—the furniture, attractive posters and pictures on the 
bulletin boards, and different types of books in conspicuous places— 
helps in creating the right kind of atmosphere for a desire to read. 

Written and oral reports are required. In the oral reports an in- 
formal conversation is carried on by the librarian and the pupil. The 
following are typical questions: What is the name of the book? Why 
did you select this book? Do you know the author’s name? Would 
you care to read another book by the same author? Who were the 
main people in the story? Where did the story take place? Which 
person in the book did you like the best? Why? What part of the 
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story did you like best? Why? If the book is one on travel, the fol- 
lowing questions may be asked: What are some of the interesting 
things done by the people of the country about which you read? 
How do they dress? If you were to travel in that country, what 
would you see? 

The object of a report of this type is to discover the kinds of 
books in which boys and girls are interested and to create en- 
thusiasm in books of travel, nature, history, and biography. Fur- 
thermore, it brings about a tangible reaction to the book read, which 
is the beginning of having a definite aim in reading a book. 

The purpose is to create a many-sided interest in reading. For 
example, after a boy has read with interest Two Little Confederates, 
it is suggested that he read Romance of the Civil War. 

Pupils in the elementary school are easily impressed. Their con- 
tact with a library and with good books will be lasting. Good read- 
ing habits, like other good habits, can be developed early. Daily con- 
tact with a library and actual use of books cannot fail to-make an 
indelible impression. 










PROBLEMS RELATED TO THE EDUCATION OF 
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Progress in the understanding of mentally defective children and 
in the adapting of educational procedures to their needs and limita- 
tions has been so marked that many problems once of first impor- 
tance have lost their problematic aspects almost entirely. It is diffi- 
cult to place ourselves in imagination in the period when it was an 
interesting, even an exciting, problem to discover whether the feeble- 
minded individual belongs to a separate species, incapable of any 
learning and so not amenable to any form of education. We have 
come to have some conception of the tremendous importance of the 
early establishment of desirable habits in the feeble-minded and of 
the difficulty of breaking down habits once learned, whether we are 
dealing with favorable or unfavorable habits. We have learned some- 
thing of the rate of learning of these children so that we are not dis- 
couraged by what seems at times incredibly slow progress. We have 
come to know certain types of projects which may be worked out by 
them to give the joy and satisfaction of accomplishment without so 
protracted an approach that discouragement and loss of interest re- 
sult. We have come to recognize the importance of making a genuine 
part of their educational program training in personal cleanliness, in 
care of their belongings and their surroundings, in regard for the be- 
longings of others, in social adjustments generally, in methods of 
play and recreation—in these and many other things often thought 
of as relatively incidental phases of the education of normal children. 
We have learned the advantages of separate classes to feeble-minded 
children, with the teaching adapted to their needs and a chance for 
satisfaction and pride in their own achievements. In fact, when we 
consider what we have learned about these children, their needs and 
possibilities, we can hardly escape the conviction that what we need 
now for the most part is not so much an increased background of un- 
205 
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derstanding as increased practical facilities for making use of what 
we already know. 

The problem here discussed, however, seems to the writer to be 
one on which our ideas are still confused and which calls for experi- 
mentation and patient, resourceful trial of methods before we can 
hope to make an adequate attack on the practical aspects of the prob- 
lem. This is the problem of the responsibility of the school for the 
vocational preparation of the child and his early vocational adjust- 
ments. We cannot close our eyes to the fact that the majority of the 
children in the special classes of the public schools are being trained 
not for institutional life but for taking their places in the community 
and successfully or unsuccessfully facing the problem of earning a 
living for themselves and perhaps for their families. At the same 
time the schools have not developed vocational training for these 
children comparable in any sense with that which has been developed 
for normal children. Trade classes throughout the country have been 
steadily raising their standards, frequently refusing to receive not 
only the feeble-minded and the borderline but even the dull normal 
children as well. The Federal Board for Vocational Education speci- 
fies that its funds shall not be used for mentally defective children. 
We are told that the work offered is much too complicated for these 
children; that they lack the academic background for reading di- 
rections, making measurements, etc.; that they are likely to be clum- 
sy and spoil materials; and that, when placed in industry, they tend 
to bring discredit on their entire group. Granted that this may be 
true for trade work as now developed, with the needs of the normal 
child serving as the guide to that development, is there no possibility 
of working out vocational training applicable to the needs of mental- 
ly defective children? Must they be the ones to flounder about, fac- 
ing the problem of adjustment to the new and difficult world of in- 
dustry when adjustment to new situations is their greatest difficulty? 

Perhaps the most serious objection that is met in the attempt to 
devise a program for such training is that which is based on a con- 
sideration of what modern industry has to offer. The developments, 
since the industrial revolution, of the machine system with the mul- 
tiplicity of repetitive operations, simple and monotonous in charac- 
ter, would seem to present opportunities for individuals of limited 
endowment very different from those which the era of craftsmanship 
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could have offered. From the standpoint of vocational education, 
this seems to constitute a very considerable obstacle. It is claimed 
that there is no educational content in these tasks, that they are so 
simple that they are learned easily and quickly in the actual job, and 
that the specific tasks are so manifold and change so frequently in 
the details of their operation with the introduction of changes in the 
machine which determines them that they do not lend themselves to 
use for training purposes by the schools. For the most part, the spe- 
cial schools and the special classes have accepted this point of view, 
and, while they have offered many branches of practical training, 
they have offered these from the point of view of craftsmanship 
rather than from the point of view of modern industrial operations. 

Wallin offers an interesting discussion of this phase of the prob- 
lem. He says: 


The difficulty of supplying vocational training which will “carry over” may 
be illustrated by citing the situation respecting two of the most representative 
industrial activities conductec\ in the special classes throughout the country, 
namely, woodwork and basketry. 

Woodwork. Woodwork possesses high value from the standpoint of the ease 
with which wood can be modified or manipulated or transformed into a great 
variety of objects, from the standpoint of the motor and muscular development 
afforded from working in wood, and from the standpoint of the practical utility 
of the objects made. The objects can be put to practical use in the school and in 
the home. Woodwork performs excellent service in supplying vital cores or 
projects around which to correlate much of the literary instruction. Most de- 
ficient children highly enjoy working in wood, and many acquire very consider- 
able skill in the handling of the tools and in the manufacture of objects. Never- 
theless very few will be employed in woodwork after they leave school. Very few 
become carpenters or cabinetmakers. In tracing the records of 1,969 children 
[Footnote states that not all of these children were feeble-minded and that a 
number of them—more than eight hundred—either had not yet left school for 
work or could not be followed up for their industrial histories] who had been en- 
rolled in the St. Louis Special Schools for Individual Instruction during a period 
of twelve and a half years (68.5 per cent of whom were boys), I found that only 
one was reported to be a carpenter and only two painters (although others prob- 
ably had followed these trades at one time). Obviously it would not be advisable 
to train these children specifically for carpentry since practically no one becomes 
a carpenter, although the value of training defective children in woodwork is 
unquestionable. 


tJ. E. Wallace Wallin, The Education of Handicapped Children, pp. 169-70. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1924. 
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With regard to basketry—weaving in reed and raffia—Wallin’s 
findings were similar. He found only one of the St. Louis ex-special 
school children employed in a basket factory. 

On the positive side Wallin states that ‘the amazing thing re- 
vealed in this survey was the great variety of occupations which the 
ex-pupils entered, and the difficulty of finding any ‘typical’ jobs 
which they were following and for which they should be trained.” 
After citing facts illustrative of this variety, he concludes: 

It is perfectly obvious that the schools could not attempt to train pupils for 


all these occupations, or even a fraction of them; nor do the findings indicate 
unambiguously the trades which could be most successfully taught in the school.? 


A number of other studies are available which throw some light 
on the later work records of children from special classes of the pub- 
lic schools. The earliest of these studies was that made in 1914 by 
Elizabeth E. Farrell, supervisor of special classes in New York City.’ 
She made an investigation of the records of 124 boys and girls who 
had been graduated from special classes in New York City since 
1906. The study included eighty-six boys and thirty-eight girls. The 
general facts discovered regarding the later histories of the children 
in this group are as follows: working, 54 per cent; cared for at home, 
some helping, 25 per cent; in institutions, 8.8 per cent; no informa- 
tion, 8.9 per cent; dead, 2.3 per cent; arrested, 5 per cent.4 Much was 
made of these findings as indicating that the children from the spe- 
cial classes did not show the predominantly delinquent trends that 
had been predicted for them by many. We are not concerned with 
this phase of the question at present and shall not discuss that fur- 
ther. While the industrial histories were not thoroughly investigated, 
it is interesting to note the percentage of children who were working 
and at least partly self-supporting. It is interesting also to note the 
types of occupations reported. The girls were found in a variety of 
occupations, including millinery, making of linings, many types of 
factory work, and laundry work; the boys were occupied in truck- 
driving, delivering groceries, tailoring, wood-turning, etc. 


* Ibid., p. 171. 2 Ibid., p. 172. 


3 Asummary of this study appears in the following publication: Stanley P. Davies, 
Social Control of the Feebleminded, pp. 176-78. New York: National Committee for 
Mental Hygiene, Inc., 1923. 


4 There is some duplication in these percentages. 
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In Cincinnati a study was made in 1918 by Helen T. Woolley and 
Hornell Hart* of 203 ex-pupils in special classes who had been out of 
school one year or more. Three years later a further study was made 
of this same group by V. V. Anderson and Flora M. Fearing. Data 
were obtainable for 177 of the original group, 113 boys and 64 girls. 
Fifty-four per cent were gainfully employed at the time of the inves- 
tigation. Information was obtained about earnings for sixty-nine of 
the group. The median wage for these was $15.08. Any information 
regarding wages, however, is not very significant on account of 
changing wage standards. Of seventy-two cases studied further, 58.4 
per cent had remained in one position for more than a year; 40.3 per 
cent had held one position for more than two years; and 22.2 per cent 
had held the same position for three years or more. 

The most complete study of this type is that which has been 
made under the auspices of the federal Children’s Bureau. Through 
the courtesy of Mary H. S. Hayes, who was in charge of the prelim- 
inary study, a summary of the findings with regard to one of the 
groups included in the study, that of Newark, New Jersey, has been 
available for consultation. The study included six cities—Newark, 
New Jersey; Rochester, New York; Oakland, California; Los An- 
geles, California; Cincinnati, Ohio; and Detroit, Michigan. The 
report of this investigation is not yet in print. It may be expected 
to show the most valuable figures yet assembled regarding the early 
work records of children who have passed through the special classes 
of the public schools. 

There is considerable agreement among the various follow-up 
studies of public-school children which have been mentioned here. 
All of them show a larger proportion of children at work and re- 
ceiving fair wages than might have been expected in view of their 
mental limitations. The studies agree, also, in showing great variety 
in types of jobs and a preponderance of jobs of the relatively un- 
skilled type. The interpretation of the findings is made difficult be- 

t Helen T. Woolley and Hornell Hart, Feeble-Minded Ex-School Children: A Study 
of Children Who Have Been Students in Cincinnati Special Schools. Studies from the 


Helen S. Trounstine Foundation, Vol. 1, No. 7. Cincinnati, Ohio: Helen S. Trounstine 
Foundation, 1921. 

2 V. V. Anderson and Flora May Fearing, “‘A Study of the Careers of 322 Feeble- 
minded Persons in Cincinnati.” In Report of the Mental Hygiene Survey of Cincinnati, 
II, 107-27. New York: National Committee for Mental Hygiene, Inc., 1922. 
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cause there are no similar investigations for unselected groups for 
comparison. It is important also to remember that the findings re- 
late to children who had been left in the main to make their own hap- 
hazard and unguided adjustments to industry and who had received 
little or no direct vocational preparation. How far the results might 
be made more favorable under changed conditions it is impossible 
to say. . 

The institutions for the feeble-minded have contributed some 
very valuable information regarding the adjustments of feeble- 
minded individuals to the community after being returned from an 
institution. These will be mentioned only briefly since the institu- 
tional situation differs in so many ways from that of the public 
schools. From many points of view the institution is in a particularly 
strategic position to study the adjustments. With its full-time con- 
trol over the individuals while they are in the institution, its oppor- 
tunities for training are very great. Facilities for supervision and ob- 
servation during the period of adjustment to the life of the commu- 
nity, with provision for return to the institution if the difficulties of 
adjustment appear prohibitive, make it possible to safeguard the 
trial to a very great extent. Moreover, the institution is free to 
choose from among its inmates those who give the most promise of 
successful adjustment. The experiment of the State School for Men- 
tal Defectives at Rome, New York, with the colony plan is interest- 
ing. The significant part played by the colony in tiding over the ad- 
justment of the individual to the life of the community is certainly a 
large factor in the successful adjustments of individuals. The occu- 
pations most stressed have been various phases of farming for the 
boys and housework for the girls, with some development of factory 
work for both boys and girls. The report from the Massachusetts 
School for the Feebleminded at Waverly on one hundred boys who 
had gone out on parole indicates that the largest group was made up 
of laborers and helpers in factories. It is reported that they can run 
simple machines and do automatic work that does not require much 
intelligence. Another group had been successful at farm work, where 


t An excellent summary of the findings of two state institutions for the feeble- 
minded regarding the adjustments of their patients to community life is to be found 
in the following: Stanley P. Davies, Social Control of the Feebleminded, pp. 85-170. New 
York: National Committee for Mental Hygiene, Inc., 1923. 
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they were said to be “willing, faithful plodders.” The advantage 
which the state institution has in making use of the openings in con- 
nection with farming is a very real cue and one which the schools in 
city communities can never hope to duplicate. The degree of control. 
which the institution may exercise over its inmates, even after they 
have left the institution, also makes it possible to safeguard the ex- 
periment more adequately. 

Another interesting piece of work which throws more light on 
this problem should be mentioned, namely, the study made by Emily 
T. Burr, of the Vocational Adjustment Bureau, New York City, 
summing up the bureau’s experience with 375 girls who were placed 
through the bureau.’ Again it must be brought out that the results 
do not represent what might have been found if systematic prepara- 
tion of some kind had preceded the attempt made by the bureau to 
offer some guidance and help in the placement of these children. The 
girls ranged in age from fifteen and one-half to twenty-two years. 
Not all were mentally deficient, but all presented some problem of 
behavior or personality. On the basis of successful placement, Miss 
Burr attempts to draw some conclusions regarding types of employ- 
ment which prove relatively satisfactory for girls of various mental 
levels. She found that the least exacting work, for which girls with 
mental ages as low as seven and one-half years are satisfactory, is the 
packing of small articles not easily damaged by careless handling, 
such as the packing of powder puffs in individual oiled envelopes; 
when the packing involves the folding of articles and very careful 
handling, such as is necessary in the packing of hair nets, a mental 
age of nine years and nine months is the lowest that proved ade- 
quate. The lowest level at which success was attained in such jobs 
as stock-keeping, labeling, and checking is ten years and five months. 
A mental age of nine years and five months was found adequate for 
cutting-out and pasting work, especially if the girl had had the ad- 
vantage of such training as the New York continuation schools af- 
ford. Girls with mental ages of nine have succeeded in paper-box 
making. 

Girls with mental ages as low as six years and eight months can 


t Emily T. Burr, “Minimum Intellectual Levels of Accomplishment in Industry,” 
Journal of Personnel Research, III (1924), 207-12. 
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learn to run machines, but even a mental age of ten years is likely to 
be too low for success in this work unless the training is very specific. 
“Spoiled goods,” “too slow,” and “can’t learn job” are typical re- 
ports on those of the lower levels of mentality in this work. 

Two important developments along the lines suggested in Miss 
Burr’s report are being carried forward in New York City. One is the 
development of extension courses in connection with the Manhattan 
Trade School for Girls; the other, the VAB Work-Shop of the Voca- 
tional Adjustment Bureau, a placement agency primarily concerned 
with the maladjusted girl. Neither of these was designed with the 
problem of the definitely feeble-minded individual in mind, but both 
include girls of borderline mentality together with certain other 
types of cases. The extension classes of the Manhattan Trade 
School for Girls admit only children who have not completed the 
eighth grade. The writer is indebted to Lucy Brown, teacher in 
charge, for a brief statement of the work of these classes, given under 
date of November, 1925, but said to be substantially correct at pres- 
ent. They aim to test and train girls, to place them through the Vo- 
cational Adjustment Bureau, and to follow them up after placement. 
They test in hand sewing, pasting, and machine practice in addition 
to giving group intelligence tests. They train for simple processes in 
dressmaking, machine-operating, pasting, lamp-shade sewing, and 
flower-making. Each girl has two weeks of cooking and ten hours of 
laundry work but as general education only. The follow-up work is 
done by having the pupils return one evening each week and report 
on their work. The best openings are in machine-operating on silk 
scarfs and negligees and in several novelty positions involving such 
work as making up samples of materials into lamp shades, pillows, 
flowers, etc. Many of the girls of lower mentality (borderline) are 
doing well at simple machine practice, such as hemming neckties and 
working on baby caps and other infant wear. 

From the few scattering investigations bearing on the problem, 
certain tentative conclusions suggest themselves. In the main, how- 
ever, our questions as to what the schools might offer mentally de- 
fective children as preparation for their adjustment to the industrial 
world are still unsettled. It is evident from these studies that, wheth- 
er we wish it or not, such children take their places in the industrial 
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world in large numbers each year. In urban communities the largest 
numbers appear in the various manufacturing industries. There is 
little evidence that there are certain industries so characteristically 
adapted to this group that they receive excessive numbers as com- 
pared with other industries. In-most industries there are many gra- 
dations in the complexity and difficulty of tasks. Some of the oper- 
ations are simple enough to be handled by the feeble-minded or by 
individuals of borderline mentality, especially if they have been 
trained in some way for work of this type. Moreover, there are many 
jobs incidental to a large industry, such as helper and errand boy, 
which can often be performed satisfactorily by such children. In ru- 
ral communities farming offers many tasks well adapted to the ca- 
pacities of this group. Unfortunately, farming seems out of the ques- 
tion as an outlet for city children except as they may have gone 
through an institution and have been given definite preparation for 
participating in this type of work and enjoying it. 

To extend our knowledge farther, we need well-organized, re- 
sourceful attempts (1) to offer to mentally defective children suitable 
preparation for their entrance into the industrial world during the 
time that the schools have them under their supervision, (2) to main- 
tain such relations with the industries of the given communities that 
there will be an intelligent understanding of the available types of 
opportunities for such children and, in consequence of this under- 
standing, to guide their placement in industry, (3) to develo, 4 plan 
for follow-up contacts at least, if not genuine supervision, during the 
period of initial adjustment, and (4) systematically to appraise the 
results of the experiment. 
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The public schools of Winnetka, Illinois, are organized to pro- 
vide for individual progress in academic subject matter and for a 
wide range of group and creative activities. The recently published 
Commonwealth Fund survey of the Winnetka public schools' showed 
that, in general, in those elements which were measured by the 
survey, the individual technique as used in Winnetka tends to bring 
about the results for which this technique was devised, namely, the 
elimination of grade repetition and a decrease in over-ageness, adap- 
tation to individual differences, better mastery of knowledge and 
skill subjects, and adequate provision for self-expression and social- 
ization. The survey further showed that these results are achieved 
without excessive costs either financially or in terms of teacher bur- 
den. The survey, however, pointed out very explicitly its own 
limitations. It suggested that further studies should be made both 
by Winnetka and by other school systems. 

One subject on which the survey touched only slightly was the 
achievement of Winnetka children after they reach high school. 
This achievement was found to be satisfactory so far as the survey 
went, but at the time it could not be adequately measured; the indi- 
vidual technique had not been established in Winnetka long enough 
for all the Winnetka children in high school to have been influenced 
by it. 

The Winnetka Seniors in the New Trier Township High School 

* Carleton Washburne, Mabel Vogel, and William S. Gray, A Survey of the Win- 


netka Public Schools. Supplementary Educational Monograph, Journal of Educational 
Research. Bloomington, Illinois: Public School Publishing Co., 1926. 
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last school year were just half through their elementary training 
when the first crude beginnings were made to reorganize the Win- 
netka schools on an individual basis. By the time these children 
reached the seventh grade, the technique, though still crude, was 
definitely established; their promotions had been individual for a 
year, and they were getting a fairly wide range of social work. In 
the eighth grade they had the benefit of the new junior high school, 
of a wide range of electives and special courses, and of social and 
individual organization quite different from that of the traditional 
school and approximating the present Winnetka organization. 

The junior high school in Winnetka has no ninth grade. After 
completing their eighth-grade work, the Winnetka children go to 
the township high school along with the children from the neighbor- 
ing villages. 

Last year’s Freshmen in the New Trier Township High School 
were entering the second grade—in a few cases, the first grade—in 
the autumn of 1919 when the reorganization of the Winnetka schools 
was begun. By the time they entered the fourth or fifth grade, the 
reorganization was fairly complete. 

All the Winnetka children in high school last year, therefore, 
had a considerable part of their training under the individual tech- 
nique. Last year for the first time it was possible to make a thorough 
study of the apparent results of the individual technique in so far 
as these show themselves in the scholarship and activities of the 
children after they leave the Winnetka schools and enter the town- 
ship high school. 

New Trier Township contains, besides Winnetka, three other 
villages, one about the same size as Winnetka, the other two 
smaller. The social composition of all four villages is similar. The 
smallest one is the most exclusive residentially; the next to the small- 
est has a small colored section. 

Children from Winnetka, from the three other villages, and from 
miscellaneous other sources (parochial schools, rural schools, and, 
in the case of new residents, schools in other parts of the country) 
attend the New Trier Township High School. The total enrolment 
is about 1,450 pupils, coming from these various sources in the pro- 
portions shown in Table I. 
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Table II shows the median intelligence scores of each class in 
the high school, the pupils being grouped according to the villages 
in which they received their elementary training. The Freshmen 
were given the Otis Self-Administering Tests of Mental Ability, 
Intermediate Examination, Part II; the Sophomores and Juniors, 
the Otis Self-Administering Tests of Mental Ability, Higher Exam- 


TABLE I 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE ENROLMENT IN EACH YEAR OF THE NEW TRIER 
Townsuip Hicu ScHOOL ON THE Basis oF Its SOURCE 








Winnetka | Village x | Village 2 | Village 3 i. 





Freshmen 155 26 96 
Sophomores 131 26 112 
Juniors 109 II 87 
Seniors 102 II 92 





tal 497 74 387 
Percentage of total en- 


rolment 35.5 : a3 27.9 























TABLE II 
MEDIAN INTELLIGENCE SCORES OF EAcuH CLASS BY VILLAGES 








Winnetka | All Others} Village x | Village 2 - 





60.4 58.9 58.2 58.2 , 60.2 
48.1 47-7 49.2 50.4 . 44.9 
52.2 50.9 50.2 52.2 50.0 
177.5 168.0 | 166.8 | 154.1 : 169.6 























ination; and the Seniors, the Terman Group Test of Mental Ability. 
In the freshman, sophomore, and junior classes there are no statis- 
tically significant differences.’ In the senior class, while the differ- 
ences are greater, the only significant difference between Winnetka 
and any other village is that between Winnetka and Village 2. 

The median chronological ages of each class, village by village, 
are shown in Table III. Again, there are no significant differences. 

The salaries paid to the teachers in Winnetka are about average 
for the township. In one of the villages the salaries have been some- 


* For a difference to be significant, it must be at least three times as great as the 
probable error of the difference. 
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what lower; in another they have usually been an equal amount 
higher; in the third village they have been about the same. The re- 
quirements of training and experience are the same in all parts of the 
township. 

The New Trier Township High School, to which the children 
from all these sources go, is entirely independent of the elementary- 
school districts from which it draws its pupils. It has a separate 
board of education and a different superintendent. It is an institu- 
tion widely known for the excellence of its organization. It has abil- 
ity grouping and a wide range of extra-curriculum activities. It does 
not, however, use the individual technique in its classroom instruc- 
tion. Instead, it uses the traditional daily assignments and recita- 


TABLE III 


MEDIAN CHRONOLOGICAL AGES OF EAcH CLASS BY VILLAGES 





Winnetka | All Others} Village x | Village 2 | Village 3 — 





14.590 | 14.75 | 14.65 | 15.07] 14.87] 14.93 
15.88 | 15.75 | 15.66] 15.66] 15.96] 15.85 
16.56 | 16.60] 16.62] 16.38 | 16.58] 16.65 
17.50] 17.65 | 17.71 | 17.70] 17.33 | 17.61 























tions. With the exception of Winnetka, all elementary-school sys- 
tems which contribute to the enrolment of the New Trier Township 
High School are organized fundamentally on the traditional plan, 
although, so far as such organization permits, they make adaptation 
to the individual needs of the children. They are all up-to-date, well- 
conducted school systems. 

With the consent of the superintendent of the high school, 
Frederick E. Clerk, and with the help of his director of research, 
Wesley L. Brown, a careful survey was made in March, 1927, of 
the scholastic achievement and the activities of all the high-school 
pupils. The data were classified according to the elementary-school 
systems in which the pupils had completed their eighth-grade work. 

Scholastic achievement.—Scholastic achievement was measured 
in terms of the pupils’ semester marks for the first semester of the 
school year 1926-27. The school uses numerical equivalents for the 
marks as follows: A=4, B=3, C=2, D=1, F=o. This plan makes 
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averaging possible. The major subjects were classified by depart- 
ments—English, mathematics, history, science, languages, com- 
merce, and manual arts. Average semester marks in each of the 
departments were found separately for Freshmen, Sophomores, 
Juniors, and Seniors for pupils from each source of elementary-school 
training. Pupils from the Winnetka schools were compared with 
those from the neighboring systems. 

Figure 1 compares the average marks of the Winnetka Freshmen, 
Sophomores, Juniors, and Seniors in all major subjects combined 
with the average marks of the pupils from the other communities. 


Average 
Mark 


2.5.7 




















Freshmen Sophomores Juniors Seniors 
Fic. 1.—The average marks of the Winnetka pupils (black) in all major subjects 
combined compared with the average marks of the pupils from all other sources (white). 


The Winnetka pupils are above the average of all other pupils in all 
four classes. No other group of pupils is above the average in more 
than two of the four classes. 

Figure 2 compares the average mark of the Winnetka pupils in 
each subject with the average mark of the pupils from all other 
sources. The Winnetka pupils are the only ones above the average 
in all five principal subjects. In commerce alone, represented by a 
comparatively small number of pupils, the Winnetka pupils are be- 
low the average; in manual arts they are just average. 

Table IV shows in tabular form the data used in making Figures 
1 and 2. It also shows the average marks of all classes combined in 
all major subjects combined. Winnetka is above the average of the 
rest of the township. One village, the one contributing 5 per cent 
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of the total high-school enrolment, tied Winnetka for first place in 
the general average. 


Average 
Mark 


2.57 





























English Mathematics History Science Languages Commerce — 
ts 


Fic. 2.—The average mark of the Winnetka pupils (black) in each major subject 
compared with the average mark of the pupils from all other sources (white). 


TABLE IV 
AVERAGE Marks IN Major SUBJECTS By CLASSES 








Mathe- 
matics 





Freshmen: 
Winnetka 2.20) 
1.91 


2.23 
2.24 


2.43 
2.32 


2.29 
2.37 





Number of marks|300 258 85 |284 60 63. ‘11,256 
2.27] 2. ; 2.02] 2 2.12] 2.29 2.16 


others: 
Number of marksig994_ —- [799 413 |885 252 |263 |4,228 
2.17] 2.04 1.97] 1.95] 2.26] 2.30 2.07 





























* A difference in scholastic average of .20 or greater was found to be significant. 
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Data for the minor subjects, those in which the classes do not 
meet five times a week, are summarized in Table V. Typewriting 
and penmanship, drawing, music, and physiology are included. 
Again, the Winnetka pupils are above the average of the others, 
although a detailed comparison by villages shows that three of the 
four other groups made equally good records. 

Activities —In the study of the pupil activities the number of 
Winnetka pupils engaging in each activity was compared with 


TABLE V 


AVERAGE Marks IN Minor SUBJECTS BY CLASSES 








Typewriting 
and 


_ Drawing Physiology 
Penmanship 





Freshmen: 
Winnetka .50 
All others 27 

Sophomores: 

00 


25 


. 83 
.19 


. 80 
All others 35 


Winnetka: 
Number of marks. 19 77 
2.32 2. 3.03 





Number of marks. 89 392 282 
2 


Average 2.79 2.76 2.87 




















Winnetka’s quota. Where Winnetka is above quota, the rest of the 
township is necessarily below quota. This does not mean, of course, 
that each individual village is below quota; pupils from one or more 
other sources are frequently above quota, but the Winnetka pupils 
are the only ones who are above quota in all activities. The Win- 
netka pupils represent 23 per cent of the total enrolment in the New 
Trier Township High School. In general, therefore, Winnetka’s 
quota in each activity would be 23 per cent of the children engaging 
in that activity. Figure 3 compares Winnetka’s participation in the 
various clubs and activities with the quota thus calculated. Depart- 
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mental clubs perhaps indicate scholarship interest; the French Club, 
the Mathematics Club, the Science Club, etc., come under this head- 
ing. In exceeding its quota by 21 per cent, Winnetka leads the town- 
ship. Winnetka is also well above its quota in the musical organiza- 
tions—glee club, band, orchestra, and chorus. 

In the special-interest clubs (stamps, coin, radio, rifle, chess, etc.) 
Winnetka has just a trifle more than its share of participants. In 
dramatics Winnetka leads the township. Winnetka does a little 
Per 


Cent 
40 - 


30 F 


dat 








Depart- General Special- Music Dramatic Publica- Intra- Inter- 
mental Clubs Interest Clubs Clubs tions mural school 
Clubs Clubs Athletics Athletics 


Fic. 3.—The percentage by which the Winnetka pupils (black) exceed their quota 
in extra-curriculum activities and the percentage by which the pupils from all other 
sources (white) fall short of their quota. 


more than its share on the high-school publications and is well above 
its quota in intramural and interschool athletics. In general clubs 
(general girls’ club and general boys’ club) Winnetka is again above 
its quota. 

Table VI gives the detailed data used in making Figure 3, show- 
ing Winnetka’s participation in all activities. Winnetka is the only 
community in the township up to quota or above in every type of 
extra-curriculum activity. 

Figure 4 shows the extent of election to the senior honor societies, 
one roughly analogous to Phi Beta Kappa in college, the other made 
up of the 10 per cent of the senior pupils whose scholastic records 
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throughout the high school are the highest. Winnetka has far more 
than its quota in these organizations. 


TABLE VI 
PARTICIPATION OF PUPILS IN ExTRA-CURRICULUM ACTIVITIES 








WINNETKA Att OTHERS 





Percentage 
Enrolment} above Enrolment 
Quota 


12 48.3 28 
9 97-4 . 19 
4-1. Gi.3 293 
182 , 543 
75 . 241 
162 ; 385 
39 . : 86 
35 . 109 
258 : 69 
106 : 229 
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Fig. 4 Fig. 5 
General Scholastic All Offices Student 
Honor Honor Government 
Club Society 
Fic. 4.—The percentage by which the Winnetka pupils (black) exceed their quota 
in honor societies and the percentage by which the pupils from all other sources (white) 
fall short of their quota. 
Fic. 5.—The percentage by which the Winnetka pupils (black) exceed their quota 
in leadership activities and the percentage by which the pupils from all other sources 
(white) fall short of their quota. 
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Leadership.—While Figure 3 shows the Winnetka pupils par- 
ticipating to an unusual extent in extra-curriculum activities, it does 
not show whether these pupils are exercising leadership. By list- 
ing all offices of all kinds in all activities, one secures a rough but 
objective measure of leadership. A similar measure is obtained by 
a study of participation in student government. Figure 5 and Table 
VII show the percentage by which the Winnetka pupils exceed their 
quota of officers and the percentage by which they exceed their 


TABLE VII 
PARTICIPATION OF PUPILS IN SCHOOL OFFICES 








WINNETKA Att OTHERS 





— ntage 
above or 
Quota | Enrolment Enrolment halaw 
Quota 


32 | + 6.7 
35 | 7 7-2 
22 0.0 
51 —16.1 
15 | —22.3 
415 | — 5.4 
10g | —II.5 





Departmental clubs. ..... 9.01 
Special-interest clubs 11.3 
Music clubs 6\7 
Intramural athletics 18.3 
Interschool athletics 5-77 
Elective offices 131.7 
37.0 
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570 | — 6.4 





* Figures for student government are included in “elective offices.” 


quota in student government. Incidentally, they exceed each com- 
munity individually as well as all communities collectively in both 
these measures of leadership. 


CONCLUSIONS 

The pupils from Winnetka are the only group above the average 
of the township in scholarship in all five major subjects. They are 
the only group above the average in scholarship in all classes. 

In the proportion of pupils participating in extra-curriculum 
activities, Winnetka leads. Winnetka also leads in the proportion 
of offices held in various pupil organizations and in participation 
in student government. 

One outstanding difference between the Winnetka schools and 
the other schools of the township lies in the fact that the Winnetka 
schools are organized according to the individual technique, which 
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involves individual mastery of the knowledge and skill subjects 
and a wide range of group and creative activities. 

The fact that Winnetka has pioneered in this technique, however, 
has resulted in an unusually keen interest and a professional spirit 
among the teachers and has attracted first-rate teachers to the 
schools. This spirit and the type of teacher drawn to Winnetka 
through interest in the individual technique have doubtless played 
their part in bringing about the success of Winnetka pupils in high 
school. Since the individual technique, after eight years in use, still 
gives teachers impetus and enthusiasm and attracts good teachers 
to the Winnetka schools, these results in themselves would seem to 
argue in favor of that technique. 

The present study by itself is subject to too many variables to 
be conclusive evidence of the superiority of the individual technique 
over the best forms of class instruction and mass promotion. Con- 
sidered in conjunction with the various experiments reported in 
Part II of the Twenty-fourth Yearbook of the National Society for 
the Study of Education, however, and with the Commonwealth 
Fund survey of the Winnetka public schools, with its controlled com- 
parisons of class and individual work, the high-school record of 
Winnetka pupils has significance in a general evaluation of the indi- 
vidual technique. 

















DEVELOPMENT OF LEADERSHIP AND DEMOCRACY 
THROUGH ORGANIZED PLAYS AND GAMES 





W. D. BUCHANAN 
Jackson School, Saint Louis, Missouri 





Several years ago, when considerable attention was being de- 
voted by the writer to ways and means of developing leadership and 
good citizenship among elementary-school pupils, the beginning of 
the plan in operation in the Jackson School, Saint Louis, was evolved. 
The writer felt that children can be developed more in true leader- 
ship by means of their organized plays and games than through class- 
room exercises that require the training and experience of a good 
teacher. The games on the playground are on the child’s level of ex- 
perience. Therefore, he can more easily master the necessary rules. 
Educators have found it necessary to condense greatly the worth- 
while experiences of the human race in order to give to the child dur- 
ing his short school life the essential parts of these experiences. Con- 
siderable experience with life and with the educational processes is 
necessary for leadership in the schoolroom. " 

Therefore, organized plays and games were used in developing 
leadership. For several reasons the situation on the playground is 
more nearly a life-situation than that in the schoolroom. For the 
same reasons the plays and games on the playground are better for 
developing good citizenship. 

Another good reason for using plays and games is that the child 
feels keenly his partnership in a team and can therefore be made to 
realize that success depends on each member of the team doing his 
best for the team in whatever position he fills. This is the very es- 
sence of good citizenship. 

The children in Grades II-VI, irclusive, are organized in teams. 
In preceding years when the school included the seventh and eighth 
grades, the pupils in these grades also were organized. The teams 
are organized within the rooms. Teams from various rooms occasion- 
ally stage games. 
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The teachers discuss with the boys and girls the qualifications of 
a good captain. They also urge the pupils to choose captains who 
have these qualifications. The children then nominate and elect 
captains for the various teams. Each captain serves for ten weeks 
and cannot be elected to succeed himself as captain of the same 
team. It is the aim of the school to give as many pupils as possible an 
opportunity to profit by the training gained by acting as captain. 
The teacher can always veto the election of any captain. 

The captain’s authority is exercised in the following ways. He 
chooses and places his players. There are always two teams of boys 
and two teams of girls in each room so that each pupil is chosen by 
one of the captains. The captain may “‘bench” a player for not play- 
ing according to the rules. The player may appeal to the teacher su- 
pervising the game or to the principal. 

At first, the captains were inclined to be too “bossy” and the 
players to “crab” about the captain. The following ruling was made 
to meet the situation, and it has effectively stopped the ‘‘bossiness” 
and the “crabbing.” No player is forced to play under any one cap- 
tain. A captain retains his title for ten weeks although all the players 
may leave his team and form a new team and elect a new captain, 
thus leaving a captain who is too “bossy’’ without anyone to “boss.” 
This has happened only twice in six years. 

The regulations governing captains and teams tend to make even 
the best players considerate of their team mates. The regulations 
also tend to keep the disgruntled player from criticizing his captain. 
Thus, a situation is developed whereby children learn to play to- 
gether and to co-operate with one another. The result is democracy 
and good citizenship as well as intelligent leadership. 

The plan described has been used by the writer in both the Dozier 
School and the Jackson School, and it has worked very successfully 
in both. 

Certainly any plan that trains children to choose the right kind 
of leaders and to co-operate with them is good training for future 
citizenship in a democracy. Teachers in the Jackson School have re- 
ferred at various times to the improvement in the conduct of the pu- 
pils and have attributed it largely to the fact that the children have 
learned to play together and really to co-operate in their organized 
plays and games. 








Cducational Critings 





REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


The functions and achievements of the junior high sckool.—It ‘was in ‘1909 or 
1910 that the junior high school may perhaps be said to have appeared in 
America as a consciously and deliberately planned unit of our public-school sys- 
tem. For five or six years thereafter the idea developed slowly. Then the World 
War checked its progress almost completely. With the armistice, however, re- 
newed interest was shown in this new type of school, with the result that today 
it is estimated there are in the United States more than 2,500 such schools in 
actual operation. 

During the eighteen years that have elapsed since 1909, publications almost 
without number have appeared relating specifically and directly to the new 
educational movement. These have taken the form of magazine articles, mono- 
graphs, committee reports, and textbooks. Of the latter, not fewer than twenty 
have been written and published since 1916, while at least ten of these have made 
their appearance within the last five years. 

Perhaps the latest of these books is The Junior High Schoolt by Leonard V. 
Koos, of the University of Minnesota. Dr. Koos produced a book with the same 
title in 1920, and the present one purports to be an “enlarged edition” of that 
book. However, the newer book is vastly more than an enlargement and a revi- 
sion of the earlier book. The edition of 1920 contained six chapters and encom- 
passed 180 pages. The new edition has fifteen chapters, extending through 506 
pages. Dr. Koos believes, quite correctly, that the enlarged edition of the book 
is justified because the rapid growth of the junior high school movement during 
the last six years has, as he says, ‘added much to experience and knowledge in 
the field.” The new book is, therefore, almost a wholly new production. 

Dr. Koos has followed the general plan of his earlier book. He lays his 
foundations deeply by dealing, first, in a brief consideration, with the causes 
which produced the junior high school and, second, in an extended discussion, 
with the peculiar functions of the junior high school. As in his earlier book, he 
takes a strictly scientific attitude toward all aspects of the subject discussed. 
Not only has he taken into account the reflective judgments of numerous edu- 
cators but he has also analyzed carefully printed curriculums and outlines pre- 

t Leonard V. Koos, The Junior High School. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1927. Pp. xiv+ 
506. $2.40. 
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pared by various school officers. He lists the peculiar functions of the junior 
high school as eleven in number, the most important of which are the realization 
of a democratic school system, the recognition of the nature of the child at 
adolescence, provision for better teaching, the securing of better scholarship, 
and improvement of the disciplinary situation and the socializing opportunities. 

After establishing these functions in theory, Dr. Koos very painstakingly 
and scientifically seeks to adduce the facts which substantiate the claims in 
practice. In doing this, he makes use of the findings of innumerable investiga- 
tions carried on by educators far and near. 

Having established the peculiar functions of the junior high school, Dr. 
Koos proceeds to discuss the organization and the administration which best 
lend themselves to the realization of the objectives set up. This procedure 
naturally involves a treatment of the program of studies (57 pages), depart- 
mental subjects of study (128 pages), homogeneous grouping of pupils (31 
pages), departmentalization and promotion (18 pages), methods of teaching 
(28 pages), the advisory system and the social organization (41 pages), the staff 
(22 pages), and the plant (16 pages). The concluding chapter discusses the 
standard junior high school. 

In the judgment of the reviewer, Dr. Koos has done a remarkably fine piece 
of work in this book. He has adduced an enormous amount of material for his 
study; he has maintained a fine balance in his treatment; and he has employed 
throughout his usual forceful, clear style of expression. Each chapter is conclud- 
ed with questions and problems and with references relating specifically to the 


topics considered within the chapter. The book has a good table of contents, a 
good index, and a good introduction, the introduction being written by Henry 
Suzzallo. 

The book is a real contribution to the literature of the junior high school. 
It should be studied by all who are concerned with the development or the ad- 


ministration of this new type of school organization. 
C. O. Davis 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Industrial training —Homer J. Smith has assembled in a recent book? a 
great variety of detailed information regarding “industrial education” as carried 
on in American city school systems. He says: 

It is a great many years, comparatively, since the manual subjects were admitted to 
a place in the programs of progressive school systems. Usually, therefore, the industrial- 
arts head or supervisor is a comparatively mature and established school officer 
[But] the director or supervisor of vocational education is, therefore, a younger official 
but still one of sufficient years to have had experience worthy of study and criticism. 
Discussion of the work of these two as though they carried distinct responsibilities is 
impossible”’ [pp. 3-4]. 

Homer J. Smith, Industrial Education: Administration and Supervision. New 
York: Century Co., 1927. Pp. xx+334. $2.50. : 
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Unfortunately, the statement in the preceding sentence is still true so far 
as administrative conditions are concerned. Laymen do not realize that there 
are any great differences between industrial arts and (vocational) industrial 
training—the more’s the pity. This attitude of laymen may be the most severe 
indictment that it is possible to make against much of the so-called “‘vocational- 
industrial” training in cities. This attitude may still cause much of even the 
day-school work of the Smith-Hughes schools to deserve the term “sham voca- 
tional education,” frequently applied by well-equipped critics. 

The reviewer must confess to very great disappointment in Dr. Smith’s 
book, useful as it is as a compendium of information and reference readings, its 
full title being Industrial Education: Administration and Supervision. What is 
the first and paramount duty of educational administration in any field? Surely 
it is to lead in planning for new things, to point the way to better education, to 
revalue old objectives, and to determine new objectives. Regarding work of this 
character, at the present juncture supremely important to vocational educators, 
Dr. Smith gives scarcely a hint. One page is devoted to “recent new courses and 
schools.” Three pages of extremely vague discussion are devoted to “‘courses 
and standards.” Eight pages under the subtitle, ‘Vocational Analysis as a 
Method of Determining Curricular and Course Content,” turn out to be devoted 
largely to a review of studies of the vocations of educational administrators. 

What is today the problem of problems confronting any administrator who 
really means to promote a particular species of industrial education toward 
tangible vocational proficiency? It is, of course, What part, in kind and degree, 
of the total proficiency required in the pursuit of the vocation under considera- 
tion shall any school of alleged vocational purpose aim to accomplish? Without 
fairly definite solutions of the hundreds of specific problems growing out of 
this one, as it is taken in direct reference to the handicraft tailors’ trade or the 
scores of machine-shop tailors’ trades, or to repair plumbing, or to bricklaying, 
or to welding, or to shoe-repairing, and again as it is studied in measured refer- 
ence to possible full-time “basic-training,” ‘“apprenticeship-supplementing,” 
“extension,” “continuation-school preparatory,” and other courses, must not 
most of our alleged industrial-vocational training be almost farcical—a case of 
the blind leading the blind? Surely no experienced observer of vocations in these 
days expects pupils to know what they want, to say nothing of what they really 
need. If the directing vocational educators cannot give them competent direc- 
tion, who can? Yet the fairly large book here under review hardly indicates the 
existence of these problems of objectives, qualitative and quantitative. 

At the outset the reviewer acknowledged that “unfortunately” it is true 
that the work of the manual-arts supervisor and that of the vocational-industrial 
educator have still to be considered together, and very unfortunately, it must 
be said, Dr. Smith’s book suggests no remedy for this demoralizing condition. 
So long as this unhappy situation persists, we shall have far more of the indus- 
trial-arts spirit in our day trade schools than of the spirit of genuine vocational 
training. Other circumstances may force evening extension classes and appren- 
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ticeship-supplementing courses to be more honestly dictated by vocational pur- 
poses. So long as writers on industrial education are willing to write about shop- 
work in general terms, without specification of basic differences between tailors’ 
shops, bricklayers’ shops, engine-firing shops, plumbing shops, house-painting 
shops, shoe-repairing shops, truck-driving shops, printers’ shops, sawmill-work- 
ers’ shops, butchers’ shops, coal-miners’ shops, and building-janitors’ shops, 
whether for production or for training, what is the use of pretending that we 
are writing about vocational training at all? We are only writing about indus- 
trial arts, which is a splendid and as yet only half-developed subject for boys 
six, nine, or twelve years old but which surely has no more relation to genuine 
vocational training than the making of mud pies has to hotel cooking. 

The pedagogy of industrial-arts teaching is one thing (to come from the 
field of purposes to that of methods, to which the book under review is chiefly 
devoted) ; and the pedagogy of purposefully efficient training for all or any part 
of the trade of engine-firer, automobile repairman, handicraft tailor, machine 
woodworking shop operative, shoe repairman, or truck-driver is another. Good 
learning of the good things, educationally speaking, that should come from 
industrial arts at nine years of age or at fourteen demands the very maximum 
of the amateur spirit, that is, of the high-grade play spirit. Good learning of the 
“dirty trade” of zutomobile-repairing demands the very maximum of the work 
spirit—something that practical men and women recognize everywhere even if 
school people are still vague about it. 

Even in the fields of pure industrial-vocational training, how futile it is to 
devote time and energy to discussing general principles, either of organization 
or of method, of the more than one thousand distinctive industrial vocations for 
which we shall eventually have specific vocational-training curriculums—of 
sixty hours for some, of six hundred hours for others, and possibly of six thou- 
sand hours for still others. For all practical purposes, there is nothing in com- 
mon, except as read by imagination into wholly general terms, between the 
methods of training by which in twenty weeks of eight hours a day a sixteen- 
year-old girl can be made a highly proficient operative on power-driven ma- 
chines for making clothing and the methods of training by which in forty weeks 
a young man of twenty can be made a fifteen-dollar-a-day rig-builder for oil-well 


operations. 
Davin SNEDDEN 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Progressive tendencies in education.—An educational philosophy asserting 
the socializing and democratizing function of the school as paramount has in 
recent years profoundly modified the manner in which schools are organized 
and administered, pushed into the background and rendered relatively insignifi- 
cant procedures once regarded as important, and raised into prominence new 
centers of emphasis. Much is now being written—and in good schools practiced 
—concerning democratic school control, student councils, home-room organiza- 
tion, co-operation, leadership, and the like. The term “socialized recitation” 
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is much employed and in various ways misunderstood. Everything points to a 
rapidly evolving technique of school administration, setting up as an objective 
growth in self-control, ability to co-operate, to lead, to be led, and to meet 
intelligently the problems of a complicated social life. Of pioneering there has: 
been much; of experimenting there is need for more. A recent book! concerns © 
itself with an analysis of the problems involved and with ways in which these 
problems have been met or are being met. 

Contending that the evidence points toward a wrong kind of education, for 
the most part now operative, chapter i declares the need for “adequate applica- 
ble, dynamic knowledges of sociology, psychology, and methodology, a pioneer- 
ing spirit, and a brave philosophy of life” (p. 4) as the equipment of those who 
would “leave the broad highway of accustomed scholastic education as the 
sole means of education and enter the cartroads and footpaths of a freer and 
newer conception” (p. 9). Only so can there be created a new “school control of 
human behavior.” 

Chapter ii seeks briefly to set forth forms of human control to become the 
object of the educational program. Its central idea is “that the first task of the 
school, its immediate objective, is the formation of social habits, attitudes, and 
knowledges” (p. 13). The traditional emphasis on information “unless accom- 
panied by and associated with interests and desires to bring it to bear on social 
problems and social procesues [is] futile” (p. 14). 

Chapter iii follows closely a position frequently expounded by Dewey, name- 
ly, that formal instruction will not bring about these desired results. Only as 
life provides the actual experiences and habituates to certain patterns may they 
be expected; as a consequence, the school must supply such experiences. The 
question is then presented as to what shall be the nature of the experiences. 
Chapter iv seeks to answer this question. The position is taken that no set form 
is desirable “for it is the essence of democracy that it is the working out of 
institutions and experimentation with one procedure after another” (p. 21). 
Hence, none is perfect and none should be fixed. The teacher, the parents, the 
whole mechanism of the school must be brought within the influence of these 
big purposes. 

Then follow eight chapters expounding both descriptively and by example 
ways in which this form of creative control may be promoted and secured 
through home-room activities, improved classroom procedures, athletics and 
physical recreation, clubs and societies, assemblies, student publications, and 
grade congresses and student councils. The commendable characteristic of these 
chapters is that the discussions are accompanied by typical illustrations. The 
value of this part of the book, however, is that there is brought together enough 
by way of discussion and example to be of aid to those seeking escape from the 
old points of emphasis and endeavoring to make adjustments through the newer 
procedures. Both theory and practice are thus presented. 


t Philip W. L. Cox, Creative School Control. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 
1927. Pp. x+320. $2.00. 
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Having thus discussed and illustrated the procedures involved in the opera- 
tion of the new kind of schools, the author returns with the ardor of a crusader 
to the attack on the vices of the prevalent over-systematized, recitation-hearing, 
mark-getting, and unsocialized school, asserting that “we must recognize that 
[it is] at present even promoting in some degree that stagnatism and decay 
which, according to students of society, threaten progress and the future of 
mankind” (p. 289) and, more particularly with respect to the secondary school, 
that, “through its conventional program of traditional inert subject matter— 
grammar, classics, mathematics, chronological history, and the like—and 
through its utilization of individual competitions and school marks, the school 
has promoted habits and attitudes of inertia and selfishness” (p. 291). College- 
entrance requirements, too, are largely made of “meaningless matter,” “of al- 
most no help in carrying out the important activities of college, still less of busi- 
ness or of cultural life of the present-day community” (p. 292). 

Over against these conditions the author sets the potentialities of the school 
which is definitely organized and administered to achieve the end of a clearly 
socialized individual, possessed of “a scientific spirit and attitude toward life 
and toward methods of improving individual and group resources” and with a 
developed ability for ‘‘creative work in the realms of literature, the arts, historical 
and scientific research, and physical accomplishments” (p. 311). 

Whether or not he agrees with the author’s contention that the function of 
the schools is “the achievement of the millennium,” the reader of the book will 
be stimulated in his thinking, and, if dogmatically minded, he will doubtless 
be led to evaluate anew the worth of his customary educational procedures. If 
one is seeking for insight and counsel in the use of a program of “creative school 
control,” the book will be of value. Its burden is that of the socializing function 
of the school through doing and /iving rather than through knowing about. It is 


thus clearly in line with modern educational thought. 
R. E. WAGER 
Emory UNIVERSITY 


A much-needed study of junior high school reorganization in small communities. 
—The critical student of junior high school reorganization, especially one who is 
concerned with school improvement in small communities, will welcome the 
report of a competent investigation of the possibilities and limitations of the 
small junior high school. The purpose, quite properly, of the major part of the 
report is “to determine, first, to what extent the usual junior high school pro- 
cedure is feasible in the small school; second, what commonly accepted pro- 
cedure cannot be employed; and, third, in how far through other means the 
small school may attain the objectives of the reorganization” (p. 171). In order 
to achieve this purpose, the author has not hesitated to make a painstaking and 

t Francis T. Spaulding, The Small Junior High School: A Study of Its Possibilities 


and Limitations. Harvard Studies in Education, Volume IX. Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts: Harvard University Press, 1927. Pp. xvi+226. $2.50. 
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discriminating analysis, in relation to this commonly accepted procedure, of the 
conditions and practices in a number of such attempted reorganizations. The 
particular junior high schools included in the study are nineteen of a total of 
twenty-six with total enrolments of approximately 160 or less pupils reporting 
to the State Department of Education of Massachusetts. 

Before proceeding to the presentation of data pertaining to the schools 
under consideration, the author essays a formulation of “fundamental objectives” 
of the junior high school on which “there seems to be general agreement among 
writers on the subject.” While the reviewer is not disposed to take exception to 
the formulation itself for anything that it contains or omits, he feels that, as a 
record of research, this chapter and the entire report of the study would have 
been somewhat strengthened had the extent of the “general agreement” in the 
sources been shown. This is because the formulation contains the criteria by 
which the detailed analyses of conditions and practices in the schools represented 
in the study are constantly judged in subsequent sections of the report. 

The general description of the schools included in the study and the formu- 
lation referred to make up Part I of the report. Part IT canvasses “‘Difficulties 
Peculiar to the Small Junior High School”—“Difficulties Due to Enrollment’’ 
(classification of pupils, the offering of electives, and the provision of extra- 
curriculum activities), “Difficulties Due to the Size of the Teaching Staff,” 
“Difficulties Relating to tle Qualifications of Teachers,” “Difficulties Relating 
to Supervision,” and “Difficulties Due to Housing and Equipment.” Part III 
is concerned with the curricular and extra-curriculum offerings in these schools. 
Part IV, “The Limitations and Possibilities of the Small Junior High School,” 
takes up, by means of a constructive summary, “Types of Procedure Feasible 
in the Small School,” “A Suggested Program of Studies for the Small Junior 
High School,” and “Possibilities of Improvement in the Work of the Small 
School.’’ It is‘a distinct merit of the monograph that it does not leave the whole 
question with conclusions as to what may mot be accomplished in small schools 
but goes on to make affirmative suggestions. This service is particularly notable 
in the “suggested program of studies.” Description of the content of the mono- 
graph as a whole would not be complete without reference to the bibliography, 
which lists articles dealing “specifically with the organization and administra- 
tion of the small junior high schools.” 

A perusal of the monograph leaves the reader with some assurance that, 
although small junior high schools may not attempt by any means all that is 
accomplished in large units, there is much that may be done in them toward 
desirable reorganization. This conclusion is particularly applicable to individual 
schools characterized by energetic leadership and some insight into junior high 
school issues and to small junior high schools generally in states adopting 
vigorous constructive policies touching these schools. Because all those who 
have to do with policies and practices in small schools need to sense as intimately 
as possible both the limitations and the possibilities here canvassed, generous 
use of the monograph should be made by those in charge of small schools wheth- 
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er or not they are essaying junior high school reorganization, by state super- 
visory officers, and by those who teach courses on the junior high school, courses 
which too frequently have given attention exclusively to the problems of large 
junior high schools. The fact that the study relates to small junior high schools 
in a single state will hardly operate to limit its usefulness, since it is very likely 
that the dominant problems do not shift markedly from one state to another. 
LEONARD V. Koos 





UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Training the emotions.—There is abundant evidence of a new trend in the 
field of child psychology. The emotional reactions of the child are receiving 
increased attention, and the importance of social and emotional training has 
been emphasized by the experiences of the war and by the findings of abnormal 
psychology. A recent book' on child training exemplifies this trend. 

The authors have drawn on their experience in child-guidance clinics to 
produce a book which deals not with abnormal children nor with so-called 
“problem” children but with normal children who show some irregularities or 
anomalies of behavior. Students of abnormal psychology have a stock of con- 
cepts and procedures which may very well be transferred to the training of 
normal children, and in this book the authors have succeeded in showing how 
such a transfer can be made. The theme of the book is the education of the 
emotions, primarily to prevent the development of behavior difficulties but also 
to correct such difficulties after they appear. 

The book is a very good practical manual for parents. It abounds in case 
studies and specific directions for concrete situations. Enough attention is paid 
to the development of general ideas to afford the reader some facility in dealing 
with new problems. The practical nature of the book is shown by the chapter 
headings, some of which are: “Learning To Eat,” “The Excretory Functions,” 
“Learning To Sleep,” and “Learning To Talk.”’ There are good chapters on the 
nursery and its equipment, holidays and parties, sex education, adjustment to 
the social group, discipline, nervousness, and the measurement of intelligence. 
The value of a written record, kept by the parent, is emphasized, and the most 
valuable features of such a record are described. A rating scale is given, which 
includes such traits as self-confidence, aggressiveness, and gregariousness. Each 
trait is carefully described, with illustrative cases. Such a scale should be useful 
in helping parents acquire a more objective attitude toward their children. 

The book deals chiefly with children of preschool age and with habits and 
disorders which are found in the home, but there are many school problems 
which can be better understood in the light of the psychology set forth. While 
the book is written especially for parents, it should prove useful for reading- 
circle or extension work for teachers and as collateral reading in classes in child 
psychology or educational psychology. It is to be hoped that many teachers 

t Smiley Blanton and Margaret Gray Blanton, Child Guidance. New York: Cen- 
tury Co., 1927. Pp. xviii+-302. $2.25. 
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will read it as it will emphasize for them the importance of emotional training 
and help them to conceive of education as an affair of the emotions as well as 


the intellect. 
R. C. ScarF 


A college marking system.—The problem of improvement in the evaluation 
of college students’ work has long vexed college administrators; and the vexation 
has not been much diminished by the various ways and means suggested at 
various times. Undaunted, however, Ralph B. Spence has proposed a new sys- 
tem,? developed from a relatively new method of approach. 

The report includes an analysis of college marks collected over a period of 
years. By techniques explained in the study, an attempt is made to transmute 
all marks into T-scores and to equate the scores for differences between classes. 
From the evidence thus disclosed, a proposed system of marking is built up, 
suggesting that the instructor rank his students instead of assigning letter 
marks. The ranks are to be changed to T-scores and corrected for class differ- 
ences. Averages of such corrected T-scores are to be given the student as a 
measure of the quality of his work for the semester or year. 

The proposed method has not been tried in actual practice and is therefore 
theoretical. Undoubtedly, the author has avoided many evils contained in pres- 
ent marking systems; on? wonders, however, whether, in escaping Scylla, he 
has not fallen into the hands of Charybdis. 

Such a system as this, which “relieves the instructor of any obligation be- 
yond the mere ranking of his class” (p. 74), is but a makeshift until means are 
devised whereby instructors can make objective and reliable estimates of the 
work of their students. This system in actual use may well demonstrate its 
superiority over the methods now in common use. Nevertheless, this possibility 
must not blind us to the fact that any ultimate solution of the marking problem 
involves the perfection of the estimates of the instructor rather than the more 
elaborate manipulation of his inadequate and imperfect present estimates. 


J. L. BLar 


Books for the geography class—Two new readers? prepared by a well-known 
traveler, Harry A. Franck, offer “a valuable substitute for personal experience” 
in giving boys and girls ideas. “of just what life is to their brothers and sisters” 
of Japan and China. The chief charm of the books lies in the flavor of reality 
which permeates the simple, straightforward account of travel and of observa- 


t Ralph B. Spence, The Improvement of College Marking Systems. Teachers College 
Contributions to Education, No. 252. New York: Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1927. Pp. vi-+go. $1.50. 

2q) Harry A. Franck, China: A Geographical Reader. Dansville, New York: F. 
A. Owen Publishing Co., 1927. Pp. 256. 

b) Harry A. Franck, The Japanese Empire: A Geographical Reader. Dansville, 
New York: F. A. Owen PublishingjCo., 1927. Pp. 256. 
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tions and in the delightfully fair attitude of the author toward the people and 
the things which he describes. 

One goes with Mr. Franck not only into portions of Japan and China fre- 
quented by tourists but also into various “far corners” seldom visited by out- 
siders. Black-and-white “finding” maps are provided to help the reader orient 
himself as he moves from place to place, and pronunciation lists assist him with 
unfamiliar names. Interesting and unusual photographs as well as pen pictures 
are presented. Unfortunately, however, the halftones are disappointing in qual- 
ity and not on a plane with various other features of the makeup of the books. 

Those who can select from these two readers the many facts which con- 
tribute to an understanding of man’s relationships to his natural environment 
will find the books very valuable geographic aids. The author obviously looks 
upon a land and its people not from the point of view of a geographer but from 
the point of view of a traveler of cosmopolitan interests. He therefore includes 
some materials, such as detailed descriptions of “holy places,” which would be 
omitted or treated somewhat differently in the accounts of a geographic traveler. 
Nevertheless, the books contribute materially toward the attainment of one of 
the major aims of geographic training in that they make for the sympathetic 
understanding of our oriental neighbors. They are worthy of hearty recom- 
mendation. 
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Epitu P. PARKER 


An occupational guide for women.—In view of the ever widening range of 
opportunities open to her, the girl or woman who would choose a vocation has 
a most complex task. The appearance of a book of occupational information’ 
will therefore be of much interest to her and to those who would help her make 
her choice. 

Although “no responsibility is taken for including all conceivable occupa- 
tions and jobs, or even all actual ones” (p. viii), the thoroughness of the study 
with respect to the diversity of occupations treated is its outstanding character- 
istic. That it avoids chaos and actually achieves coherence is-an added tribute 
to its compilers. 

Discussions of the separate occupations are for the most part brief but 
cogent; salient facts about the field in general, the training and qualifications 
desirable, the ways to enter, the compensation, and the advantages and dis- 
advantages are condensed into a few tightly packed pages. The book should 
serve admirably for a preliminary comparison of occupations and for the selec- 
tion of specific occupations for more intensive study. 

The vocational library is distinctly enriched by this book. Vocational coun- 
selors and deans of women should rejoice greatly because of its appearance. 


J. L. Bram 


* Occupations for Women. Edited by O. Latham Hatcher. Richmond, Virginia: 
Southern Woman’s Educational Alliance, 1927. Pp: xxxviii+528. $3.50. 
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Helpful suggestions for English in the primary grades.—To the Series on 
Childhood Education has been added a valuable book.? Out of her long experi- 
ence, the author, Eleanor Troxell, has gathered specific suggestions for the work 
of the kindergarten and of the three following grades and has presented such 
materials for normal-school classes. The reviewer is impressed with the practica- 
bility of the book. It is not, to be sure, a collection of devices; on the contrary, 
the book is composed of a rich variety of illustrations and suggestions which 
prospective teachers must interpret and elaborate as they imagine themselves 
working with primary classes. 

More important than the suggestions concerning materials and methods is 
the sound philosophy of instruction in the mother-tongue on which the author 
has based her work. Miss Troxell believes that all worthy expression of little 
folk as well as of adults is conditioned on experience and on an urge to speak or 
to write for someone else. She realizes also that untimely emphasis on form and 
technique of speaking or writing may inhibit the flow of ideas, which is always 
the indispensable requisite of adequate expression. Therefore, drill periods in 
mechanics, largely incidental and informal, are always kept sharply separated 
from actual expressional periods. Finally, the author clearly understands that 
the pupils’ voluntary co-operation is essential in eradicating the grosser lan- 
guage errors to which American children fall heir. 

R. L. Lyman 
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